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Survey of the World 


Mr. Bryan was asked 
National Politics in San Antonio, Tex., 

last week, whether he 
would be a candidate for the Presidency 
in 1912. He replied that he would be 
“if the Democratic party and the contin- 
gencies” should demand it. Answering 
the question whether he would accept an 
election to the Senate from Nebraska 
two years hence, he said “If the Legis- 
lature of Nebraska should elect me, I 
would accept. I consider the position of 
United States Senator next to that of 
the Presidency.” He added the follow- 
ing, in a brief statement for publica- 
tion: 
_“T should much prefer to retire to private 
life and I hope that four years hence circum- 
stances will not be such as to force me into 
the campaign. But if circumstances should 
force me to battle, battle I will. The burden 
carried by the candidate is heavy, but no heav- 
ier than that carried by an officeholder. I do 
not desire to ever be a candidate for office 
again, but it is a difficult matter to make a rule 
for the future. What the plans will be four years 
from now I am unable to say. The newspapers 
are the ones making the plans, but whether or 
not they will be accepted by the Democratic 
party is a matter of conjecture. The- -Demo- 
cratic party is very much alive and will be in 
the fight at the next Presidential election. 
Further than this I do not care to say more 
on the subect of politics at this time.” 
On the following day, at Corpus Christi, 
he said that if the party should nominate 
him again “in four, eight or twenty 
years,” he was willing to make any sac- 
rifice. In his weekly paper he has at- 
tacked the Tammany Democrats of New 
York in a satirical article. Mr. Murphy, 
he remarks at the beginning, says that 
Tammany did the best it could for the 


national ticket: 
“There’s the rub 


If Tammany had been 





treacherous it might promise to be faithful 
next time, but as it ‘did the best it could’ what 
nope is there next time? . Is there a 
Democracy in New York outside of Tammany 
that must be consulted? If Tammany did its 
best then either Tammany could not bring 
Tammany to support the ticket or there is a 
Democracy outside of Tammany that thwarts 
Tammany’s efforts when Tammany does its 
best. And if there is a Democracy outside of 
Tammany that must be reckoned with is it not 
time for that Democracy to organize itself and 
make itself known, so that the national Democ- 
racy will have something to co-operate with. 
In the late campaign Tammany was recognized 
as the local Democratic organization, and yet, 
according to Mr. Murphy, in spite of the efforts 
of Tammany the national ticket lost the City of 
New York. It will be remembered that even 
four years ago Tammany was not able to roll 
up a very big majority for the national ticket, 
altho Tammany doubtless did its best. That 
year Tammany helped to nominate the ticket 
and helped to write the platform, and it was 
understood that both the ticket and the plat- 
form suited Tammany. Up the State the Re- 
publicans tried to create hostility to the ticket 
this year by charging that Tammany was sup- 
porting the ticket, and outside of New York 
the support of Tammany was used as an argu- 
ment against the ticket. Is the national party 
to have Tammany used as an argument against 
it, and when Tammany is powerless to help the 
national party even when it does its best? It 

will be interesting to Democrats outside to 
ell how the situation is to remedied. Will 
Tammany explain?” 


This is resented by prominent Tammany 
men, who assert that their organization 
was loyal, but could not overcome the 
opposition of many of its voters to Mr. 
Bryan himself. They ask Mr. Bryan to 
explain why he ran so far behind the 
party’s candidates for the office of Gov- 
ernor in Ohio, Indiana. Minnesota and 
elsewhere. Judge Taft’s plurality in 
Missouri was 1,026, and that of H. S. 
Hadley, Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor, was 14,808. The vote for Lieu- 
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tenant-Governor was very close, and it 
is not yet known who was elected. The 
successful candidate’s plurality will not 
exceed 100.——Final returns give the 
Republicans a majority of 47 in the na- 
tional House of Representatives. In 
the Senate there will probably be 60 Re- 

‘publicans and 32 Democrats. Mr. 
Roosevelt has recently said, so it is as- 
serted by Georgia’s Commissioner of 
Agriculture, that if he had been the Re- 
publican candidate he would have car- 
ried Georgia. The Union Republican 
Club, which is the most influential or- 
ganization of its kind in Oregon, formal- 
ly supports the movement in that State 
to relieve Republican members of the 
Legislature of their recorded promise to 
vote for Governor Chamberlain, Demo- 
crat, who was nominated for Senator by 
popular vote at the primaries. Secre- 
tary Elihu Root has published the fol- 
lowing statement: 

* “T am not seeking the office of Senator; I do 
not think that great office ought to be given to 
any one because he wants it; but if the Legis- 
lature of New York, representing the people 
of the State, feel that I can render useful ser- 
vice to the State and the country in the Senate, 
and call upon me to render that service, I shall 
respond to their call and accept the office.” 

It is generally expected that Mr. Root 
will be elected to succeed Senator Platt. 

——tThere are some indications that 
Judge Taft is not in favor of the re- 
election of Mr. Cannon to the office of 
Speaker. Senator Foraker, in con- 
nection with an announcement of his 
candidacy for re-election, has published 
a long letter from Virgil P. Kline, at- 
torney for the Standard Oil Company in 
Ohio, confirming his own previous state- 
ment as to his employment as counsel by 
that company. The statement filed at 
Albany on the 23d by Treasurer Shel- 
don, of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, shows that the contributions to 
the campaign fund, 12,330 in number, 
amounted to $1,665,518. At the head 
of the list are the following individual 
contributors: C. P. Taft, $110,000; Lars 
Anderson, $25,000; Andrew Carnegie, 
$20,000; J. P. Morgan, $20,000; Wil- 
liam Nelson Cromwell, $15,000; White- 
law Reid, $10,000; Jacob H. Schiff, $10,- 
ooo. A statement filed by the treasurer 
of the Democratic Committee shows that 
the sum received was $620,644. 

















It was decided some 
months ago at confer- 
ences of prominent rail- 
road officers that the proposed increase 
of freight rates (vigorously opposed by 
associations of shippers) should be de- 
ferred until after the election. There 
was a difference of opinion as to the ex- 
pediency of making an increase, but it 
was understood that a large majority in 
the conferences were in favor of adding 
about 10 per cent. The alternative was 
said to be a reduction of wages. Altho 
no general increase has been ordered, 
rates have been raised in the Southeast 
and Southwest since those conferences 
were held, and protests against these 
changes are pending before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It is now 
reported that a ‘general advance is to be 
ordered, to take effect about January Ist, 
but that it will not be 1o per cent. Vice- 
President Brown, of the New York Cen- 
tral, a leader in the movement for higher 
rates, said on the 17th to the chairman 
of the shippers’ associations that the 
roads had agreed upon 3 per cent. as a 
sufficient increase. Conferences of traf- 
fic managers were held in New York last 
week, and there were rumors that the 
increase would be considerably in excess 
of 3 per cent. It was said that the pres- 
ent rates on coal, coke, ore and limestone 
would not be changed. The railroad 
companies having lines in the vicinity of 
New York City have discontinued the 
sale of tickets at special rates to minors 
residing in the suburban towns and at- 
tending school in the city. This change, 
which largely increases the cost of daily 
transportation for thousands of pupils, is 
said to have been made under a ruling of 
the Commission to the effect that the 
practice was discrimination forbidden by 
law. 


Railway 
Freight Rates 
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Mayor Johnson’s A few days ago the 
Sueeeee Lest traction company in 
Cleveland, Ohio, with 

which Mayor Tom L. Johnson had been 
intimately connected by reason of his 
labors for three-cent fares, went into the 
hands of receivers. Now Mayor John- 
son says to the public that he has lost his 
fortune and is a poor man. He must 
give up his fine mansion, he adds, and 
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his automobiles, and must live in a cot- 
tage. His fortune was estimated some 
time ago to be $5,000,000. It appears 
that his losses were due not to invest- 
ments in the Cleveland trolleys, nor to 
the condition of the traction company, 
but to his attempts to protect the estate 
of his brother, Alfred (who died in 
1901), and to neglect of his own finan- 
cial interests because of his devotion to 
the three-cent fare project. His brother 
had large holdings in a combination of 
trolley, lighting and power companies 
doing business in the vicinity of Allen- 
town, Pa., and the task of protecting 
them for the benefit of the widow and 
orphaned children exhausted the Mayor's 
resources, which had also been reduced 
by heavy losses in connection with 
enterprises of his own at Lorain, 
Ohio, and elsewhere. The duties 
of his office and the demands of 
the trolley situation in Cleveland pre- 
vented him from giving to these enter- 
prises the attention which was needed. 
“Tf I had run away from the fight here,” 
he says, “I-could have saved my for- 
tune.” Referring to the opposition of 
enemies, he remarks that there are a 
thousand fights left in him and that he 
will be a candidate for another term in 
the Mayor’s office. The Depositors’ 
Savings and Trust Company, of which 
he was the founder and president, was 
taken over last week by two prominent 
Cleveland banking institutions. Their 
officers say it was in good financial con- 
dition. Since the loss of his fortune be- 
came known, Mayor Johnson has re- 
ceived many telegrams of sympathy and 
encouragement and many offers of finan- 
cia} aid. 
“4 od 


Mr. 


chief 
the 


Heney, 

prosecutor in 
San Francisco _bri- 
bery cases, was reported at the beginning 
of the present week to be out of danger. 
The bullet had been removed from his 


The San Francisco 
Bribery Cases 


jaw. There is some controversy about 
the pistol with which Haas committed 
suicide. Some representatives of the 
prosecution believe that it was handed to 
him after he had been placed in prison. 
If he had it concealed in his clothing, 
they say, the search made after his arrest 
would have disclosed its presence. It is 
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now asserted that he was to receive 
$4,000 for service on the jury at the sec- 
ond trial of Ruef, and that his hatred of 
Heney was due mainly to the fact that 
Heney’s successful demand for his ex- 
clusion from that jury deprived him of 
this money. He had recently been asso- 
ciated with employees of Ruef. The lat- 
ter’s trial was resumed last week. Mo- 
tions of his counsel for a change of 
venue, for a delay of thirty days, and 
for the dismissal of the jury (all based 
upon an allegation of prejudice due to 
the shooting of Heney in court) were 
denied by the presiding judge. Mass 
meetings have been held in the city, and 
these have indicated the renewed deter- 
mination of the people to support the 
prosecution. Before the assault upon 
Heney, the Mayor, at the request of the 
Citizens’ League of Justice, appointed a 
committee to make an inquiry as to the 
course of the prosecution and to report 
to the public. The seven members are 
Dr. Henry Gibbon, dean of Cooper 
Medical College; Alexander Goldstein, 
president of the Phoenix Seeding and 
Packing Company; Rev. Father D. O. 
Crowley; Rev. William K. Guthrie, pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church; 
William J. French, editor of the Labor 
Clarion; William Denman, attorney, and 
William Kent, the capitalist who gave 
Muir Wood to the Government for a 
park. It is understood that this commit- 
tee was appointed because of misrepre- 
sentations published in certain local 
newspapers said to be controlled by the 
defendants. John Krause committed 
suicide on board the steamship “Adri- 
atic” near Queenstown, on the roth. He 
had been an employee of the Pacific 
States Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and was a witness for the prosecu- 
tion at the trial which ended in the con- 
viction of Louis Glass. He was also to 
be a witness against Theodore V. Hal- 
sey, of the same company, and was un- 
der surveillance, but he eluded his 
guards and -went abroad. 


Js 


John D. Rockefeller 
testified at length last 
week in New York as 
a witness for the defense in the suit of 
the Government against the Standard 


Mr. Rockefeller’s 
Testimony 


























































Oil Company for violation of the Sher- 
man act. His testimony related mainly 
to the early history of the corporation, 
or of the firms and companies which 
preceded it. An interesting question is 
presented by his appearance on the wit- 
ness stand. It is claimed by his counsel 
that he has gained immunity, so far as 
criminal prosecution is concerned, owing 
to the character of the cross - examina- 
tion. He appeared voluntarily, of 
course, as a witness for the defense. 
When counsel for the Government, in 
cross-examination, began to touch upon 
ground and acts which had not been 
covered in the direct examination, the 
company’s counsel asserted that Mr. 
Rockefeller had been made a witness for 
the Government. It is admitted that this 
claim was advanced with the purpose of 
securing immunity if the Government 
should hereafter decide to bring criminal 
suits against the company’s officers. 
Attorneys for the Government say that 
immunity cannot be obtained upon such 
a plea. The Government has sued the 
Sugar Trust to recover $3,624,121, al- 
leged to be due in duties and _for- 
feitures because of frauds in weighing 
on the Trust’s docks. It is charged that 
the scales were adjusted to give false 
weights. This is emphatically denied 
by the defendants. 


as 


; Miguel de la Torre, for 
Counteies twenty-five years treasurer 
South of Us of the fiscal zone of Havana, 
has stolen $195,000 of the funds placed in 
his care by the courts that had received 
them in lieu of bonds in pending cases. 
He admits his guilt. The cigarmakers 
who went on strike at San Juan (Porto 
Rico) seven weeks ago for higher 
wages have been successful, their 
employers consenting to pay $1.50 
more per thousand. In Mexico the 
bill to compel the incorporation of all 
mining companies under Mexican laws 
has been defeated. It is said that $700,- 
000,000 of foreign capital is invested in 
Mexican mines and smelting works. 














Colonel Goethals, who has charge of 
work on the Panama Canal, has assured 
the President that the canal will be com- 
pleted and open for traffic on January 
Several recent arrests in 





Ist, I915. 
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Costa Rica are said to have been due to 
an attempt to start a revolution in the in- 
terest of ex-President Iglesias. The 
news causes surprise, because for a long 
time Costa Rica, unlike the other Central 
American republics, has not been dis- 
turbed by  revolutionists. —— Reports 
from Mexico say another revolution is 
threatened in Honduras, in the interest 
of General Polycarpo Bonilla. 


st 


The supremacy of Presi- 
dent Nord Alexis in Hayti 
is menaced by a revolution- 
ary movement under the direction of Gen. 
Antoine Simon. At last accounts the dis- 
turbance was confined to the southern 
part of the republic, where Simon has 
been in command of the military forces 
for many years as the local representa- 
tive of the President. .Gen. Turenne Jean 
Gilles holds a similar post in the north- 
ern department, and it is said that the 
aged President desires that Gilles shall 
be made his successor at the coming elec- 
tion. Simon would like to hold the office. 
A few days ago he was asked by the 
President to visit the capital for a confer- 
ence on the political situation. He de- 
clined the invitation, whereupon his ap- 
pointment to the office of “southern dele- 
gate” was revoked. Then Simon started 
an insurrection and seized Aux Cayes, 
the capital of his department. There his 
forces have been surrounded by the Gov- 
ernment troops. It is reported that on 
the 19th President Alexis read to some 
of his supporters a letter just received 
from the Haytian Minister at Washing- 
ton, who exprest the opinion that Judge 
Taft was not a man who would tolerate 
a civil war in Hayti, and urged the Hay- 
tian people to refrain from revolutionary 
uprisings in the election season. It is ex- 
pected that the political exiles in Jamaica 
and St. Thomas will return to assist 
Simon. 


Insurrection 
in Hayti 


ws 


Nearly two-thirds of the 
votes at the recent elec- 
tion in Cuba were those 
of the Liberal party, and the majority for 
General Gomez was about 70,000. The 
Liberals carried every province. They 
will have the entire Senate (except two 
or three Conservatives who holdover) and 


The Liberal 
Victory in Cuba 
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five-eighths of the House. The Presi- 
dent-elect has expressed the gratitude of 
the people and of himself “to the great 
country of Washington and Roosevelt” 
for insuring a free and fair election. He 
has also commended the integrity and 
ability of Governor Magoon. “Be as- 
sured,” he says in a letter to the Gov- 
ernor, “that in performing the duties of 
the high office to which my fellow-citi- 
zens have raised me I shall always be in- 
spired, as you have been, by a sense of 
justice and impartiality.” President 
Roosevelt sent to him a message of con- 
gratulation, in which he said: 


“I rejoice at the orderly and law-abiding 
manner in which the election was carried on, 
the rigid observance by all officers, not merely 
of the law, but the demands of propriety, and 
the loyal acceptance of the result by the people 
of Cuba. The conduct of this election shows 
in an impressive fashion the seriousness with 
which the Cuban people have prepared them- 
selves once more to assume the duties of a free 
and independent republic. In two months from 
this date your government will assume com- 
plete control. The United States authorities 
will once more turn over to the representatives 
of the Cuban people the beautiful and fertile 
island you are sq justly proud of. I most earn- 
estly wish you and your colleagues in the gov- 
ernment the greatest measure of success and 
assure you of the genuine and lasting friend- 
ship of the United States.” 


a 


The interview between the 
Kaiser and Premier Von 
Buelow took place on 
Tuesday of last week at Potsdam. There 
was an audience of two hours, in which 
Von Buelow with great plainness in- 
formed the Emperor of the feeling of the 
people, and of the attitude of the Reichs- 
tag and Bundesrath as to his indiscreet 
interference with international affairs. 
After the interview the following official 
report was made: 

“During today’s audience granted to the Im- 
perial Chancellor, his Majesty the Emperor 
and King listened for several hours to a report 
by Prince van Biilow. The Imperial Chancel- 
lor described the feeling and its causes among 
the German people in connection with the arti- 
cle published in the Daily Telegraph. He also 
explained the position he had taken during the 
course of the debates and interpellations on this 
subject in the Reichstag. His Majesty the Em- 
peror received the statements and explanations 
with great earnestness, and then expressed his 
will as follows: 

““Heedless of the exaggerations of public 
criticism, which are regarded by him as incor- 
rect, His Majesty perceives that his principal 


The Kaiser’s 
Surrender 
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imperial task is to insure the stability of the 
policies of the empire, under the guardianship 
of constitutional responsibilities. In conformity 
therewith, his Majesty, the Emperor, approves 
the Chancellor’s utterances in the Reichstag 
and assures Prince von Biilow of his continued 
confidence.’ ’ 


Prince Von Buelow had determined upon 
handing in his resignation if the Emperor 
had not met the country’s demands, but 
as such a situation did not arise the audi- 
ence ended with the Emperor saying to 
the Imperial Chancellor that he reposed 
full confidence in his wisdom. On going 
to the interview Von Buelow had no idea 
how he would be received. He told the 
IE:mperor that his general position was 
contained in the manifesto of the Con- 
servative party, which represented the 
most loyal section of the German people, 
issued on November 6th. This declara- 
tion exprest serious concern “that not 
infrequently the utterances of His Majes- 
ty bring our foreign politics into a diffi- 
cult situation,” and added: 


“In order that the Emperor’s reputation may 

be preserved from criticism and discussion, and 
the German Empire and people from complica- 
tions and harm, we express the reverential wish 
that greater reserve be displayed in future in 
making such utterances.” 
Prince Von Buelow bore, he said, the 
mandate of the rulers of Bavaria, Wiir- 
temberg, Saxony and Baden, the four 
most powerful States in the Empire out- 
side of Prussia, to communicate to His 
Majesty their collective hope that he 
would be more reticent in the future. 
The Chancellor submitted authorization 
from the whole Prussian Cabinet to ex- 
press their agreement with him as Minis- 
ter-President in his council. He bore 
equally the mandate of the Reichstag 
without distinction of party. The Kaiser 
was compelled to accept with great seri- 
ousness this report. The people gener- 
ally accept this as a concession, but not 
as a definite acceptance of any constitu- 
tional change. He will be more careful, 
but he does not definitely yield any of his 
rights. Before this full change to re- 
sponsibility of the Emperor and his Cab- 
inet to the Reichstag there will have to 
be further action following long discus- 
sion. At most his present submission is 
not regarded as a humiliation or defeat, 
but as a victory of the Kaiser over him- 
self. We are told: 
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“There is nothing said in it about constitu- 
tional guarantees or administrative changes, 
because such were not demanded of him by the 
Chancellor. Changes it may be will be made if 
necessary in the parts.of the Constitution deal- 
ing with the Kaiser’s public acts and respon- 
sibilities as defined in the Constitution, but it is 
evident no guarantees can be asked or given 
regarding his private conduct or conversation.” 
Since this interview the Emperor has 
been careful not to give offense. He has 
excused himself from several public 
functions which he has usually attended. 
In the single one he has attended, instead 
of speaking orally he read his address, as 
it was presented to him by the Chancel- 
lor. At the meeting of the Reichstag 
on Thursday Von Buelow introduced the 
new financial bills requiring increased 
taxation, in which he declared that par- 
venus are not popular anywhere, and 
Germany was regarded as a parvenu 
among nations. He said the proposals 
were for the removal of taxation from 
the lower classes, and the increase for 
the middle and wealthier classes, who 
were unwilling to pay the taxes that 
properly fell to them.——A census of the 
unemployed in Berlin and its suburbs 
shows 40,124, of whom only 1,716 were 
women. The small number of women is 
due to the demand for domestic servants. 


& 

...,,_ Lhe Liberal Gov- 

ee —* etnment . hes 
€ achieved a great 

victory in England by carrying its licens- 
ing bill thru the House of Commons by 
an overwhelming majority, that of 350 to 
113. It had the support of the Laborites 
and of not a few Conservatives. Mr. As- 
quith shows great ability in making such 
compromises as will secure a certain 
measure of reform, even if not all that he 
desired. Thus, this bill, as presented, was 
what would be called very drastic in Eng- 
land, but very mild in this country. It 
would have been defeated in the House 
of Lords if it had not been modified in 
various respects. Thus, under the orig- 
inal bill compensation was paid to the 
public houses supprest at the rate of four- 
teen years’ value ; now this is increased to 
seventeen years, under the charge of 
“robbery,” for in Great Britain a saloon 
is supposed to have a sort of franchise 
right to exist, and to suppress it outright 
as we do is thought an injustice. By an- 
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other amendment, instead of a bare ma- 
jority of votes in any district securing 
the prohibition or reduction of licenses 
(at the end of the time limit) there must 
be .a two-thirds majority of the votes 
polled. London public houses are brought 
within the Sunday closing clause, but may 
be open four hours, as against three hours 
in the Provinces ; restaurants where meals 
are taken exempt from this restriction. 
The original bill gave magistrates the 
power to forbid the employment of bar- 
maids in public houses ; this is withdrawn. 
Children-are not to be employed in pub- 
lic houses under the age of fourteen ; the 
bill left the age at the discretion of local 
magistrates. There are special rules as 
to the licensing of clubs, and they can be 
inspected by-the police only on written 
order from a magistrate, and not on the 
authority of the chief constable. . The im- 
portant feature of the act is that it allows 
the magistrates in their judgment to sup- 
press too numerous public houses, by pay- 
ing them a compensation equal to seven- 
teen years’ value from this date. Thus 
those closed now will receive their full 
value; those next year .sixteen years’ 
value, and so on. At the end of seven- 
teen years all right of compensation 
ceases. 
as 

Now that the licensing 
bill is out of the way the 
British House of Com- 
mons can undertake the passage of the 
Education bill, which is the other chief 
task of this session. It will be remem- 
bered that the House of Lords rejected 
a previous bill past by the Commons, 
and that there followed a cry to mend or 
end the House of Lords. Now the at- 
tempt has been to secure the passage of a 
compromise bill which may be accepted 
by the less extreme members of both 
great parties. Scarce any one in Great 
Britain, where a system of Church dom- 
ination of the schools has been in vogue, 
dares to suggest the American system of 
free public schools in which no religious 
teaching shall be admitted. The chief 
question involved now is as to the spe- 
cially’ Church schools which have been 


The Education 


‘supported by the rates, or taxes. The 


bill has long been in the committee stage, 
and the Government has, for the purpose 
of compromise, accepted a number of 
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amendments which are not acceptable to 
the more extreme men of the dissenting 
Churches. Before the Government was 
to bring the bill back to the House 
from the committee stage, and decide in 
just what form to present it, Mr. Run- 
ciman, who had charge of it for the Gov- 
ernment, held a council with all the Dis- 
senting members of Parliament and pre- 
sented the draft of the bill to them, sav- 
ing that he would not offer it unless as- 
sured of their acceptance. He had pre- 
viously consulted with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and other Anglican bishops, 
and had obtained from these less intran- 
sigeant ecclesiastics their extreme con- 
cession. The Dissenting members, with a 
few exceptions of those not voting, ac- 
cepted the draft, which seems to assure 
its passage by the House and probably 
by the Upper House. On Saturday the 
Government presented the bill. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to secure popular con- 
trol and freedom from all religious tests. 
All schools receiving rate aid pass com- 
pletely under control of the local educa- 
tional authorities. No teacher employed 
or seeking employment is required to 


subscribe to any specified religious de- 
nomination or to attend or abstain from 
attending any place of religious worship. 
Neither shall he be required to give any 


religious instruction. This involves a 
sacrifice on the part of the Church, in 
compensation for which she gets “the 
right of entry.” This takes the form of 
a provision that if any parent desires it 
denominational religious instruction may 
be given his children two mornings 
a week between 9 and 9:45 o'clock. To 
reconcile the passive kickers who object 
to denominational teaching being paid 
for out of the taxes it is provided that the 
denomination concerned shall defray the 
expenses of religious instructions by pro- 
viding teachers, or if they accept an as- 
sistant teacher, who may “volunteer,” 
they must refund a proportionate share 
of his salary to the local authorities. The 
bill also provides for all schools the un- 
denominational religious instruction, 
under the “Cowper Temple” plan of 45 
minutes a day. The “right of entry” has 
been much objected to by Nonconform- 
ists, but they will yield this in all proba- 
bility. Certain denominational schools, 
such as the Cathdlic, who will not yield, 
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are, on certain conditions, to receive Par- 
liamentary aid, but not from the rates. 
The Catholic Archbishop of Westminster 
says it is imperative that their schools 
shall have teachers who are. “genuine 
Catholics.” If this bill shall pass, after 
the passing of the licensing bill, and that 
of old age pensions at the previous ses- 
sion, it will be a great victory for the 
Government. 


& 


The elections for the 
Turkish Parliament have 
been going on, but no re- 
sults have yet been tabulated. In Con- 
stantinople there are about 830 Second 
Degree Electors chosen, and they will 
elect ten Deputies to the Parliament, five 
Mussulmans, two Greeks, two Armenians 
and oneJew; and a similar apportionment 
is made elsewhere. In Macedonia the 
declaration of Bulgarian independence has 
adversely affected the Bulgarian candi- 
dates, only four having been chosen 
where twelve or fifteen were expeeted. 
The Porte has sent to other governments 
concerned its proposals for a conference 
of the Powers. The principal points are 
the tributes and shares of the Turkish 
debt to be assumed by Bulgaria ; also the 
relation of Bosnia and Herzegovina ; but 
no mention is made of compensation or 
debt, as that might seem to be accepting 
their annexation by Austria as final. It 
is declared that no compensation to Ser- 
via or Montenegro should be at the ex- 
pense of Turkey. Another point of dis- 
cussion is a modification of the capitula- 
tions, especially in reference to foreign 
post offices in Turkey, while still another 
is an increase of the Turkish import du- 
ties. The news this week is somewhat 
less favorable to peace, as Austria, Servia 
and Montenegro are strengthening their 
frontiers and complaints are made on 
both sides, and large military stores are 
being collected. The Servian Govern- 
ment has sent a note to the Powers, in 
which it makes the complaint that it is 
difficult to persuade the people that Aus- 
tria’s acts are not provocative-——Mean- 
while reports come of much Slav dissat- 
isfaction of Austria’s rule in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. It is declared that the re- 
pression of the people and the muzzling 
of the press are worse than in Russia. It 


Turkey and Its 
Neighbors 
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looks as if the recognition of Crete as 
wholly dissevered from Turkey were like- 
ly to be accepted. Kinge George of 
Greece has been making the rounds of 
the European capitals. He was favor- 
ably received in Berlin and Vienna, and 
declares that the Greek aspirations of the 
Cretans will be allowed by Germany and 
Austria. At last accounts he was in Ita- 
ly, where he had an audience with King 
Victor Emmanuel, and he asked him to 
intercede with Great Britain not to op- 
pose the annexation of Crete to Greece. 

There is as yet no concluded peace 
in Persia. The Shah declares he will not 
call the Mejliss, or Parliament, as he had 
promised. He is said to propose in place 
of the Mejliss a Council of State of about 
forty members elected on limited suffrage, 
but without executive powers. The Mos- 
lem religion, he says, forbids a Parlia- 
ment. Meanwhile we hear that the Porte 


at Constantinople has opened formal ne- 
gotiations with the revolutionary organi- 
zation at Tabriz, and Turkish officers are 
helping the forces there to fortify the city 
against those of the Shah. Russia ap- 
pears to have been keeping her agree- 


ment in the treaty with Great Britain, and 
to have refrained from taking advantage 
of the insurrection, and this is taken as 
an evidence of the wisdom of the British 
Government in making a convention with 
Russia as to their respective spheres of 
influence in Persia. 


as 


So far as known the deaths of 
the Emperor and Empress 
Dowager have been followed 
by no popular disturbance. It is not gen- 
erally believed that their deaths were due 
to violence. Prince Chun, the Regent, is 
taking things in his own hands, and seems 
to pay no attention to the new Dowager 
Empress, who is not a woman of any 
strength of character. He has published 
the following edits: 


In China 


“All imperial clansmen are ordered to give 
a greater degree of obdience than others; this 
is for the effect of the example. Disobeying 
princes and officials will be dealt with without 
leniency. Our purpose in this is to fulfill the 
command of the late Dowager Empress and to 
satisfy the people.” 

“It is a fact that lawless conspirators re- 
cently have tried to invade the interior. These 
men must be severely dealt with, and all offi- 
cials are hereby ordered to arrest and stum- 
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marily behead them wherever foun@. These 
officials will be properly rewarded.” 


The latter edict puzzles people, as no re- 
port has come of disturbances. It is be- 
lieved that there will be no halting in the 
progress of reform. The last edict of the 
Empress Dowager was directed to her 
successors, that they should carry on this 
work faithfully. 


a 


On account of the exten- 

Minor Items sion in this country of 
the foot and mouth disease 

Great Britain has forbidden the importa- 
tion of cattle from Pennsylvania and 
New York. The British House of 
Lords has allowed the claim of Albert 
Kirby Fairfax, of the -Virginia Fair- 
faxes, to the title of Lord. His father, 
Dr. John Contee Fairfax, of Baltimore, 
consistently declined to claim the title 
which he had inherited, saying that 
American citizenship was good enough 
for him. The Pope celebrated his 
Jubilee mass in St. Peter’s, and nearly 
70,000 persons were gathered about the 
basilica. There were present thirty-four 
cardinals, 400 bishops and several thou- 
sand pilgrims. The Pope was greatly 
cheered by their enthusiastic loyalty. 
The funeral of the Russian Grand 
Duke Alexis was conducted with great 
pomp on Saturday, and the Czar walked 
in the procession, thus for the first time 
for several years presenting himself to 
the public. The streets were lined with 
troops. At the same time the Czar par- 
doned the Grand Duke Cyril, who had 
been banished for three years on account 
of his marriage to his divorced cousin 
against the Czar’s command and the law 
of the Church. A bitter fight be- 
tween German and Italian students 9c- 
curred on Monday at the University of 
Vienna. It began with an Italian dem- 
onstration in favor of an Italian uni- 
versity at Trieste, and 1,200 men were 
involved. At last pistols were drawn, and 
fifteen students were wounded by shots, 
and sixty arrests were made. The 
Russian Duma has refused to appropri- 
ate $5,000,000 for battleships until the 
Ministry of Marine has been reorgan- 
ized on a satisfactory basis. But $2,- 
000,000 was voted for torpedo boats. 

















The Moral Aspect of the Protective 
Tariff 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN, LL.D. 


[The following article, by the president of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, was read 


at the Economic Congress in London last Au gust. 


Now that the election is over it remains 


to be seen what the Republicans will do about revision.—Eprror. ] 


the protective tariff has been 
stated a thousand times. There 
is nothing new to be said. But at the 
bottom of every argument remains the 
necessary recognition of its primal in- 
iquity. The fundamental idea in Amer- 


tne argument for and against 


ican polity is that of a square deal to all 
men, each standing on his own feet, with 
_ exclusive privileges or governmental aid 


to no man and to no class of men. In- 
equality before the law, entail, primo- 
geniture, church control of state, state 
control of church, class consciousness 
and class legislation were evils in Eng- 
lish polity which our fathers would not 
tolerate. On account of these they left 
England. They chose the hardships of 
Plymouth Rock and later the hazards of 
war rather than to put up with any of 
them. If there is one American idea or 
ideal to be segregated from the rest it 
is this of equality before the law. And 
it is this ideal which is violated absolute- 
ly and continuously in the theory and in 
the practice of the protective tariff. 

The protective tariff is a device for 
enhancing the home price of the articles 
it covers by a tax on commerce, by 
forcing the body of citizens to pay trib- 
ute to producers at home. To these the 
State in futile fashion tries to guaran- 
tee “a reasonable profit.” These pro- 
ducers may be capitalists or directors of 
industry, or they may be the laborers who 
contribute effort only, without responsi- 


bility for the way in which effort may 
be applied. It matters not whether cap- 
italists or laborers, either or both actual- 
ly profit at your expense or mine or that 
of foreign producers. The protective 
tariff intends that they should thus profit, 
at least to a reasonable degree. But in 
the theory of our republic it is no part 
of the State to guarantee to any one “a 
reasonable profit,” nor to protect any 
one from a reasonable loss. Its function 
is to see fair play and freedom of opera- 
tion. It is a breach of the principle of 
equality before the law that the State 
should do anything more. To guarantce 
any one a reasonable profit is to do so at 
the expense of the rest. The theory is 
one of injustice, whatever its result in 
practice. In practice, whatever is gain- 
ed on the one hand is lost on the other. 
Even if we could force foreigners to pay 
the tariff taxes, which is sometimes pos- 
sible, their capacity as buyers is corre- 
spondingly decreased. International 
trade is barter, and every burden it car- 
ries works a corresponding loss to both 
parties in the transaction. Moreover, as 
a matter of fact, the protective tariff 
vields little gain to the laborer, 
because continued immigration brings 
him new competitors and because he 
is in his turn one of the general public 
who suffer from the commerce tax. If 
wages are raised by the tariff, so is the 
cost of living, and the cost of living 
comes first. For the director or em- 
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ployer of labor, the case is, on the whole, 
not much better, because the cost of his 
product is enhanced by the tariff taxes 
on everything which enters. into his 
process of manufacture. In so far as a 
tariff is successful in gaining profit, it is 
so because it is virtually prohibitory. 
That the evils of prohibitory tariffs are 
so little felt by us is due to the fact that 
our country is a world in itself, with un- 
taxed trade thruout a district compris- 
ing nearly a third of the specialized 
production area of the globe. Yet with- 
in this favored area, with all its vast 
range in competition, it is possible some- 
times to monopolize production in some 
particular direction. Such a monopoly 
we now call a trust. To the develop- 
ment of such monopolies the tariff nat- 
urally lends itself, tho it would be unfair 
1o declare it to be the parent of all trusts. 
It is enough to recognize that its general 
purpose is the same—the development 
thru legal means of industrial and eco- 
nomic monopoly, of the enrichment of a 
class or of a group of classes at the ex- 
pense of the citizens at large. This is 
theoretically contrary to American pol- 
ity. If the principles of our republic in 
regard to “equal justice to all, exclusive 
privileges to none,” are right, then the 
theory and the practice of the protective 
tariff are wrong. That it works thru 
the method of indirect taxation disguises 
but does not justify its injustice. 

The prohibitory tax on importable prod- 
ucts is said to have brought its justifica- 
tion in the ultimate lowering of price of 
the articles concerned. The same claim 
is made in behalf of the trusts, and much 
evidence is brought forward in both 
cases to justify this claim. But the real 
cause of the reduction in price is seldom 
traceable to the trust or the tariff. 
Doubtless, for example, iron is cheaper 
in this country under a high tariff than 
it once was without the tariff. But the 
cheapening of all metals, protected and 
ynprotected, is held to depend on the ad- 
vance of the science and the arts of 
metallurgy. The cheapening of gold, a 
metal out of the range of tariff, is due to 
improved processes of contraction, and 
the change threatens to subvert the 
monetary basis of the world’s credit and 
trade. Metals which have been cheap- 
ened in the United States have been sim- 
ilarly affected in England. It is not 


clear that the tariff in this matter holds 
any important relation of cause to ef- 
fect. Nor would the general policy of 
taxing one group of men, or even one 
generation for the benefit of the next, be 
justified if it were so. 

The tariff is defended on the ground 
of the value to the growing nation of the 
advancement of infant industries—of the 
development of diversified economies. 
We may not deny the importance of 
such development. We may admit that 
at many places and for definite periods 
there has been a financial gain to the 
community at large, thru taxing the 
farmer to build up the manufacturer. 
We may admit that nation building has 
been hastened by it. But for all that it 
is not politically right nor just to do 
this, for the gain to one has gone with 
loss to others. The policy in practice 
assumes the form of a vested right which 
becomes in time a vested wrong. But 
even if we admit the past value of pro- 
tection, the greater evil comes when we 
cannot let go. Around these vested 
rights other conditions grow up, and a 
change of any sort works havoc with re- 
lated or associated interests. Justice to 
the new interests becomes possible only 
by the perpetration of varied forms of 
injustice. To touch the tariff in any 
way now sends a shock thru the financial 
world, throuout the body politic. Tariff 
revision in our day is therefore an opera- 
tion which can be based on no princi- 
ples. It isa blind rush among various 
choices of evils. To put revision in the 
hands of friends of the tariff means still 
suppression of reform, the further ex- 
tension of the evil itself. To put re- 
vision into other hands means a com- 
mercial crisis. And sooner or later 
commercial crisis must come. The only 
permanence lies in making tariff taxation 
like other taxation, a non-respecter of 
persons, its sole function that of raising 
revenue. Justice is always blind, know- 
ing nothing of indirect or ulterior advan- 
tages. 

Historically, the theory of the infant 
industry has proved fallacious. There 
are in America today no infant indus- 
tries. These infants have grown more 
rapidly than the nation has. Our huge 
industrial combinations overshadow the 
world. Just as in their alliance they 
dominate us, in similar degree they have 
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the whip hand over other nations. If 
anything American can take care of it- 
self, it is our infant industries. Yet 
these organizations demand the tariff as 
a necessity of existence as insistently as 
ever they did. They exact tribute from 
all of us, because they can get it. The 
lull in the self-assertion just at present is 
due to the handwriting on the wall, not 
to any lessening desire to be fed at the 
public expense. 

The actual injury to American pros- 
perity traceable to the tariff may not be 
enormously great. It has doubtless been 
exaggeratéd. It lends itself to exaggera- 
tion. It makes us angry when we think 
of it, and wrath carries always a magni- 
fying glass. Its greatest evil is moral, 
not economic. It lies in the perversion of 
eur theories of government, the introduc- 
tion of the idea of class enrichment thru 
legislation, 

Doubtless much of. the prosperity of 
the United States is due to the protective 
tariff—the prosperity of some of us. But 
in like degree the non-prosperity of 
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some of us, some of the very same per- 
sons, for that matter, is due to the same 
national meddling with individual rights. 
The apparent prosperity of any com- 
munity could be greatly enhanced by 
taking property away from half the peo- 
ple to put it into the hands of the others 
who know better how to use it. Some of 
this sort has lain at the foundation of 
British polity. It is the theory by which 
nobility and aristocracy justify them- 
selves. It is not the theory of democ- 
racy. It is not the principle on which 
our nation was founded. Thus, behind 
ali discussion of sources and means of 
prosperity. the fact remains that demo- 
cratic justice, that fundamental equity 
between man and man, can never be 
realized in America so long as any trace 
of the protective tariff remains on our 
statute books. It is another illustration 
of the truth that “they enslave their chil- 
dren’s children who make compromise 
with sin.” This law applies to economic 
lapses, to time-serving legislation, as 
well as to moral sins. 
Pato Ato, CAL. 


A Thankful Land 


BY EDITH VIRGINIA BRADT. 


Loox to the North, set like a gem 
Upon the bosom of her hills; 
Look to the South, whose blood-stained soil 
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The patriots’ soul with fervor thrills. 


Look to the East, where pilgrim bands 
Found refuge from the oppressor’s hate; 

Look to the West, whose treasure stores 
Stand guarded by her “Golden Gate.” 


Aye, look again beyond the seas, 
And catch the gleam in isles afar 
Of Stars and Stripes in fluttering folds, 
Afloat where our possessions are. 


Where’er that sacred emblem flies, 
Or North or South, or East or West, 
Behold the free man’s natal land! 
Behold America, the blest! 


Then at this glad Thanksgiving time 
Rejoice! and once again rejoice! 

And for this goodly heritage 
Praise ye the Lord with heart and voice. 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 
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Because You’re a Jew”’ 


BY SYDNEY REID 


[Accompanying an article by Mr. C. S. Bernheimer in our issue of November 12th we 
promised an article this week which should indicate the excuses given for prejudice 


against the Jews.—Eprror.] 


OME little time ago a very bright 
S Southern lady, writing in the col- 
umns of THE INDEPENDENT, twit- 
ted us of the North because, while we 
held up our hands in horror at evidences 
of what we called race prejudice, dis- 
played by Southern folks against the 
negroes, we ourselves were entertaining 
what, she insisted, was quite as virulent 
and much more absurd race prejudice 
against highly intellectual, highly pol- 
ished and entirely harmless people called 
Jews. 

Now, then, is the lady’s charge true? 
Do we intelligent, or more or less intel- 
ligent Gentiles of the North really cherish 
such a prejudice? 

That leads us to the examination of the 
word prejudice, which means a conclu- 
sion arrived at without the aid of testi- 
mony or evidence. Gentiles deny that 
they have any prejudice, and usually, for 
purposes of publication, deny that they 
have any anti-Jewish feeling. But any 
one who makes a careful investigation, 
such as the writer has just concluded, 
among prominent Jews and Gertiles, 
must arrive at the knowledge that there 
‘really is such an anti-Jewish feeling, that 
it is strong and widespread, and that it is 
increasing rather than diminishing. 

Listen to the voice of a leading rabbi 
of Brooklyn, who has made a study of 
anti-Jewish feeling among Gentiles: 

“In spite of the fact that many of the 
great department stores are owned by 
Hebrews and patronized chiefly by Gen- 
tiles, I hear that there is a little com- 
mercial prejudice against Jews — that 
many Gentiles say, ‘We won’t go to a 
Jew store.’ But the leading manifesta- 
tions of anti-Judaism are social—the fra- 
ternal societies particularly — societies 
whose very foundation sentiment is the 
promotion of universal brotherhood, 
make use of all sorts of excuses to keep 
out Jews. Most Masonic lodges keep out 
Jews, tho there are some lodges that are 
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almost entirely composed of our people, 
thus segregating them from the general 
brotherhood of Masons. So it is thruout 
the other fraternities, and tho we have 
fraternities of our own, we find it morti- 
fying and humiliating that we are ex- 
ciuded from the general social body. 

“Jews are admitted into the great col- 
leges and universities of the country. In 
fact, so far as the authorities are con- 
cerned—the faculties and university offi- 
cials—I never heard of a case of discrim- 
ination. They set a good example of 
liberality. But among the students it is 
different. They draw aloof from their 
Jewish comrade, and, to a greater or less 
extent, send him to Coventry. He finds 
he can’t get into the fraternities. He 
finds he can’t get on the athletic teams, 
no matter how competent an athlete. He 
doesn’t like that at all, for he has the 
same social instincts as others. But if 
he inquires why, and manages to secure 
from any quarter an honest answer, it is 

“ “Because you’re a Jew.’ 

“Many of the leading private schools 
refuse outright to receive young Jews as 
pupils, and others again will take them if 
their names are not ‘too Jewy.’ For in- 
stance, I hear that the Hotchkiss School, 
of Connecticut, which had two or three 
Jews among the pupils, refused a boy 
named Cohen because Cohen would look 
bad in the catalog; sensitive Gentiles 
would lift their noses at the sight and 
say: “The Hotchkiss School takes Jews; 
I will remove my children.’ The school 
would admit any young Jews whose 
names might be Gentile German, or Rus- 
sian, or English, but not a Levi, a Cohen, 
a Moses or a Solomon, 

“And the hotels. The great hotels of 
New York, as a rule, do not discriminate 
against Jews, yet I have heard that some 
show they have no love for us. 

“For instance, a young woman belong- 
ing to one of the most prominent Hebrew 
families in the city desired to give an 
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entertainment to her friends, and selected 
the Plaza Hotel as the scene of the festiv- 
ities. When she went to make the 
arrangements for the room she was asked 
for references. She gave leading mer- 
chants and bankers. ‘Oh,’ said the hotel 
official who questioned her, ‘we did not 
want financial but social references.’ She 
was not of the Four Hundred, so the 
Plaza was beyond her reach. 

“Whatever joys the Four Hundred 
may have, we are altogether cut off from 
them. 

“But the great hotels, at least, do not 
exclude Jews from among their guests as 
do so many of the summer hotels—the 
resorts at seaside and mountain. All 
thru the Adirondacks you will find anti- 
Jewish prejudice rampant. Many of the 
hotel circulars and advertisements an- 
nounce frankly if not brutally that no 
‘consumptives, Jews or dogs’ are taken— 
pleasant classification for us. 

“At one of these Adirondack hotels a 
young Hebrew lady with small children 
was recently refused shelter for the night 
tho the wilderness was around. She 
could not buy even a glass of milk for 
the children. 

“Every one knows about the prejudice 
exhibited against Jews by the manage- 
ment of the Manhattan Beach and 
Oriental Hotels. This has extended over 
many years and has led to the exclusion 
of some of the most cultured Hebrew 
families in the country with no other rea- 
son than: 

“ ‘Because you're a Jew,’ exprest quite 
plainly enough to be unmistakable. 

“IT have heard lately that some Jews 
were taken at the Oriental Hotel last sea- 
son, so, maybe, there has been a change 
of policy there. 

“Most people will remember the case 
of the Hotel Renaissance, of New York, 
how the tenant wanted to transfer the 
lease to one John Doe and the proprietor 
found out that John Doe was a Jew and 
refused his consent—the anti-Jew preju- 
dice is widespread among the apartment 
houses. 

“Then in the clubs we are met by the 
same prejudice. We find ourselves ex- 
cluded, for instance, from the University 
and Union League Clubs ; even the Cres- 
cent Club, of Brooklyn, draws the line 
against Jews, 
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“And the same in society. Our young 
people make progress for a time and then 
there falls.a sudden chill and they find 
themselves exposed to slights and even 
insults. The Gentiles have discovered 
that they are Jews. 

“True we could have our own summer 
resorts, our own hotels, our own society, 
our own fraternities, and, to a greater or 
less extent, we do so; but is, it right, or 
just, or healthy for the country that we 
should thus be held off at arm’s length 
from the general body—not to speak of 
the teachings of Christianity on the sub- 
ject of human brotherhood ? 

“I wonder, if Christ, a Jew, were to 
return here among us how many Chris- 
tians would pay heed to him and his 
teachings.” 

“Rabbi,” I asked, “What is the reason 
why Gentiles do not like Jews?” 

“I judge that it is a part of the general 
and world-old prejudice against strang- 
ers. Some of the same prejudice exists 
between people of different nationalities 
and different religions. We find preju- 
dices between Protestants and Catholics, 
even between various denominations of 
Protestants. The prejudice against the 
Jew is stronger because he is more com- 
pletely alien in race, in customs and in 
religion.” 

“What do you think of Mr. Zangwill’s 
‘Melting Pot’ idea, that the Jews should 
give up their separateness and unite with 
the general body ?” 

“Mr. Zangwill himself married a 
Gentile and that may have affected his 
manner of looking at the matter. I see 
no reason to believe that any large num- 
ber of our people are ready to desert 
their trust. There are many indifferent- 
ists who have lost touch with the syna- 
gogs and there are many Reformed Jews 
who have cast off old customs, but few 
have turned to Christianity and the main 
body still plods faithfully along the old 
path. 

“Even the few individuals who have 
turned to Christianity are not sure of es- 
caping the anti-Jewish prejudice. One 
man, who married a Christian woman 
and turned Christian himself, found out 
later on that he had not by those means 
escaped the prejudice, for when his 
daughter was old enough to go to a cer- 
tain high class school she found herself 
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excluded on account-of her father’s Jew- 
ish name. So then the family changed 
their name and probably completed the 
melting process. 

“But to the religious Jew such an es- 
cape from uncomfortable conditions is 
quite impossible. He believes that God 
Almighty has intrusted his people with 
a Message and a Mission and that come 
what may and suffer what he must 
among the nations he must be true to 
that Message and that Mission.” 

So said the Rabbi, and the writer felt 
that he spoke truth; but did he tell all 
the truth? Was he mistaken in part? 
Was there really nothing in this dislike 
of Jews by Gentiles except what could 
be accounted for on the ground that the 
Jews were looked upon as aliens and 
strangers? ‘. 

It was not easy to get frank testimony. 
Merchants, officials, hotel men, did not 
care to speak out. When they spoke at 
all they stipulated that their names 
should not be mentioned. It was only 


by putting many testimonies together 
that one was enabled to get the Gentile 
side of the case, which may be fairly pre- 


sented in this manner: 

“We have no prejudice against the 
Jews. We do dislike them but it is dis- 
like based on knowledge and evidence 
which is so widespread and so general 
that it has resulted in an instinctive dis- 
like. It is because of qualities which are 
manifested by Jews. The dishonest 
among them are out of all proportion to 
their numbers. No other people so per- 
sistently, shrewdly, cunningly, constant- 
ly, skim the very verge of crime, and 
many go over the verge. 

“Police Commissioner Bingham was 
right in his idea about the large propor- 
tion of Jewish criminals, but wrong in 
the specific charge that he made. He did 
not mean misdemeanors, as his Hebrew 
assailants pretend. He meant felonies. 
In certain crimes where cunning is es- 
pecially needed the Jews furnish most of 
the criminals, altho thev are only about 
one-quarter of the population of New 
York. Take arson, for instance, arson 
committed, not by a crazy firebug—some 
degenerate boy whose insane fancy is 
pleased by the sight of flames—but arson 
committed by a cunning shopkeeper who 

wants to collect insurance on the build- 
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ing and on stock that most likely he has 
secretly carried away and hidden on the 
premises of a fellow plotter. That is:a 
typical Jew’s crime, and so common 
among that people that quite recently a 
number of the insurance companies de- 
clared that they would no longer take 
risks on property owned by men whose 
names ended in ‘ski’ or ‘sky.’ But that 
was an easy problem for the would be 
criminals to solve—they simply took 
other names. 

“Take fraudulent bankruptcies accom- 
panied hy all sorts of swindling and per- 
juries. That is another crime in which 
Jews are pre-eminent. 

“Every railroad claim department has 
its pack of Jewish wolves following it up 
with swindling claims put forth by Jew- 
ish lawyers for Jewish clients, and bol- 
stered up by false affidavits of Jewish 
pretended witnesses. There are plenty 
of Gentile swindlers here, too, but they 
are not so numerous, so well organized, 
so clever, so unscrupulous, so well equipt 
with trained, perjured witnesses. 

“Jewish pickpockets, too, are numer- 
ous out of all proportion to the number 
of their race in comparison with the rest 
of the community. The prisoners tried 
in the Night Court are mostly Jews. 

“All the officials who have to do with 
crime know these things but they dare 
not proclaim them because they fear the 
Jewish vote. They are like tight-rope 
walkers. A slight push would upset their 
balance, turn them out of power and put 
in the other political party. And Jews 
can give a big push. 

“Tt was only a little while ago that we 
saw the Jews beat Tammany Hall and 
put the Republicans in power. 

“We all felt that the Jews were right 
in that particular fight. They cast their 
votes to do away with conditions that 
were spreading vice thru tenement 
houses and corrupting their own young 
people. Yet the exhibition of their 
strength certainly did not tend to allay 
the feeling against them. 

“We felt their solidarity. They could 
throw their strength on one side or the 
other as they chose, and could hold the 
balance of power. Both parties had to 
placate them and have since had to pre- 
tend love for them. 

“We don’t care a pin about their re- 
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ligion; we don’t believe that they have 
any religion that counts. Go into one of 
their quarters and look about you at ‘the 
people and see if you believe that they 
are practising their religion. It calls for 
many ablutions, but men, women and 
children show plainly that they don't 
wash. Most look as tho they had not 
washed for years. They are known to 
their neighbors as “The dirty Jews,’ and 
their habits give the Health Department 
officials infinite trouble. 

“Look at them and the surroundings 
that they make and see if it is possible to 
believe that these are a chosen people— 
a people with a Mission and a Message. 
if they have a living religion how comes 
it that they have so much swindling, so 
much arson, so much perjury, so much 
fraudulent bankruptcy ? 

There is another thing against the 
Jews. They are too prosperous. Where 
they contest they win. Five or six years 
ago, after the French Ball, there was a 
fight and the victor stood over the body 
of his antagonist and proudly pro- 
claimed: “The Jew is always on top.’ 
The fact that the man whom he had de- 
feated was also a Jew did not affect the 
truth he had uttered. The Jew is win- 
ning everywhere. By fair means or by 
foul means he wins. He has the com- 
merce of the city in his hands now, and 
the signs on Broadway make one think 
of the main street in New Jerusalem and 
make Gentiles curse Titus and wish that 
he had never been born. Why couldn't 
he leave them alone in Judea? Perhaps 
they might have stayed there? As to the 
possibility of a great Zionist movement, 
it’s too good to be true! 

“One tentacle of the Hebrew octopus 
has caught our newspapers now, and we 
also see Jews running our theaters and 
giving us a drama that never before was 
so low. We see the Hebrew octopus 
seizing one enterprise after the other, 
and we can’t stop it. They are beating us. 

“They beat us in the schools, in the 
colleges, in business—everywhere, and 
we are not used to being beaten and don’t 
like it. We Aryans of the European 
races have been conquerors for twenty 
centuries. Coming to this country of 
America we have, by various means, in- 
duced the original inhabitants to retire 
or oblige us by dying. Then we have 


thrown it open, calling upon the opprest 
oi all lands to come to us and enjoy free- 
dom. And the opprest have come in im- 
mense numbers and we have been able to 
assimilate all—all except these Semites, 
who have been under the heels of our | 
forefathers for twenty centuries and who 
now, given entire freedom by us, and 
equipt with knowledge by our schools 
and colleges, are showing that they have 
the stuff in them to conquer the conquer- 
ors. 

“Jews are not liked socially because of 
their qualities. They do not respect reti- 
cence and reserve ; they do not regard the 
conventions. Admit a Jew to your ac- 
quaintance and he instantly becomes inti- 
mate and familiar. He will poke into 
your private affairs, he will read a pri- 
vate letter over your shoulder. If you 
leave him alone in your office for a min- 
ute you cannot be quite sure that he will 
not rummage your desk. Introduce him 
to some great man and he will immediate- 
ly find some other Jews to introduce to 
that great man so as to show them that 
he is on terms with him. He loves the 
limelight and will push any one aside in 
order that he may stand in it. He is both 
conceited and vain and will spend money 
in order to secure applause—as Kipling 
has said: ‘Like a young Jew trying to ap- 
pear white.’ 

“Two or three Jews at a summer re- 
sort utterly spoil the place for the Gen- 
tiles. The first thing that the Jew does 
when he gets in a hotel is to bribe the 
head waiter. He must have the best 
steak, the best of everything, and be 
served first, and he is so persistent, so 
acute, so eager and so willing to resort to 
anything to get his way that he does get 
his way and makes every less strenuous 
person about him so uncomfortable that 
they’d sooner leave the place than con- 
tend. If he sits at a table near you and 
you have secured something especially 
good, his greedy eyes boring into you ut- 
terly spoil your repast. If you give your 
children new toys and send them out to 
play you will find in half an hour that the 
Jew children have the new toys while 
your youngsters are looking on. The 
young Jews are not violent, but they get 
what they want by reason of their greater 
appetite for it. They’re insatiable and 
can only be represt by force. 
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“Admit Jews into your club or frater- 
nity and you find that they are not con- 
tent with a modest place. They must 
lead. They push their way forward inde- 
fatigably, and if repulsed or rebuffed cry 
out, ‘Race prejudice! We are persecuted 
on account of our Religion.’ Very recent- 
ly, when the public ownership movement 
began, some people who went into that 
movement in good faith found that a 
young Jew had pushed himself to the 
front as president. He was very restless, 
very crude, very presumptuous, but he 
spent more money than any others, held 
the meetings at his house, and was active 
in affairs. When fhe Independence 
League started up he attempted to deliver 
all his comrades to it, with officers dic- 
tated by its leaders. Evidently he was a 
decoy duck financed by the Independence 
League people. Some of the solid men 


of the Public Ownership organization 
asked the calm, observant district leader : 
‘How did you come to put such a fellow 
as that in as president?’ and he answered: 
‘Can you tell me how it was possible to 
keep him out?’ 

“Admit Jews into society and you find 


you have added some very charming, 
highly cultured people. Lovely young 
ladies, intellectual young men. All goes 
well maybe until some Gentile young man 
falls in love with the Rose of Sharon and 
proposes to marry her. The Gentiles may 
have some misgivings, but they would 
give way and let the wedding proceed; 
not so the Jews. All the synagogs turn 
out to assail the would-be bridegroom 
with strange cries and gesticulations and 
stranger weapons, till one is reminded of 
the story of the Jew who in a secluded 
street was so attracted bythe fragrance of 
bacon that, after a hasty glance around to 
assure himself that the coast was clear, he 
dived into a little restaurant and regaled 
himself in a manner forbidden by his law. 
When he issued forth again he found a 
fearful thunderstorm raging. The light- 
ning flashed, the thunder rolled, and the 
Jew, looking up at the sky, half in terror, 
half in reproach, exclaimed: ‘Oh, vot a 
row, vat a row dot iss to make apout such 
a liddle piece of pork!’ 

“The man who proposes to marry a 
Jewish woman feels at once the full bit- 
terness of the hatred which Jews cherish 
for Gentiles, and finds that every Jew 
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makes it his business to throw every pos- 
sible obstacle in the way of the marriage. 
The would-be bridegroom finds that he 
is not marrying the girl alone, but her 
whole tribe, and that he must give up all 
to them. And there is an equal Jewish 
outburst against the Hebrew man who 
marries a Christian woman. She cannot 
hope to be received as his wife by his rel- 
atives and friends. In their midst she is 
still a Strange woman. 

“How foolish, then, to associate with 
these people when there can by no means 
be any real assimilation.” 

That is the way the matter looks to in- 
telligent Gentiles. As to the ignorant 
among them, the words of the poem set 
forth his feeling: 

“I do not like you, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell; 
But only this I know right well 
I do not like you, Dr. Fell.” 

They tell a story about a Tammany 
captain who heard that one of his retain- 
ers was going to vote the Republican 
ticket because the candidate for judge 
was a Jew. The captain cornered the 
culprit in a saloon and began on him: 

“What’s this I hear about you, Mul- 
doon—you’re going to vote against Tam- 
many Hall?” 

“T won’t vote for a Jew.” 

“Who got you your job, Muldoon? 
Your makin’ three dollars a day thru 
longshorin’.” 

“You did. I remimber all that, but I'll 
not vote for a Jew. An’ me sons won't 
vote for a Jew.” 

“Who was it that saved your son from 
jail?” 

“You did, but all the same I won’t vote 
for a Jew.” 

“And who got your girl the job in the 
public schools ?” 

“You did, but I won’t vote for a Jew.” 

“Now, Muldoon, you’re a sensible man 
—just listen to reason. Wasn’t Jesus 
Christ himself a Jew, an’ didn’t he turn 
Christian, an’ mayn’t this man turn Chris- 
tian, too, if he gets a job from Tammany 
Hall?” 

The chronicle goes no further. 

“But,” somebody asks, “where is the 
proof of all this—for instance, of the un- 
due prevalence of crime among He- 
brews?” 

Dear sir, there isn’t any. No officials 
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of the health department, fire department, 
police department or the courts or insur- 
ance companies dare give out figures that 
reflect on the Jews. They would lose 
their jobs if they did. The insurance 
companies deny, for the purposes of pub- 
lication, that they discriminate against 
Jews, but in confidence they admit that 
they look the man who wants the risk 
over, and if he looks as if his name ought 
to end in “ski” or “sky” they investigate 
him closely and probably refuse. The 
fact that he looks like a Jew arouses all 
their fears. 

The trepidation displayed by officials 
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whom the writer approached when he 
asked them for Jewish crime statistics 
was ludicrous. For publication they had 
only words of praise for the Israelites ; in 
confidence their tone was entirely differ- 
ent. 

They don’t tabulate such statistics. 
They remember the poetic production of 
the bard of Tammany hall when he found 
what had happened to the Democratic 
party of New York City after the He- 
brew uprising aforementioned : 

“He who abuses 


The Jewses 
Allus loses!” 


New York City. 


od 


The Sailors’ Snug Harbor 
at Staten Island 


BY GARDNER RICHARDSON 


one institution in this 
that can weather the 

severest financial panic without 
anxiety, and altho a charitable organiza- 
tion, it never has to appeal for contribu- 
tions. There is more cause for worrying 
over a legitimate means of spending the 
income. This enviable condition of af- 
fairs is found at the Sailors’ Snug Har- 
bor, on Staten Island, New York. It has 
been the policy of the trustees to keep 
from the public, as far as possible, the 
knowledge of the inner workings of the 
institution, and especially all financial de- 
tails. It is estimated, however, that their 
property amounts to about $80,000,000, 
and as visitors are admitted, under cer- 
tain restrictions, those that have eyes and 
ears may discover things of considerable 
interest. Besides, old sailors are some- 
times garrulous. 

The idea of founding an institution of 
this character is credited to Alexander 
Hamilton. A wealthy shipowner, Captain 
Robert Randall, in making his will, 
sought Alexander Hamilton’s advice. 

“I am thinking,” said Captain Randall, 
who was a bachelor with no near kin, “of 
how I can dispose of my property to the 
best advantage.” 


HERE is 
country 


“How did you accumulate the fortune 
you possess?” asked Alexander Hamil- 
ton. 

“It was made for me by my father, and 
at his death I became his sole heir.” 

“How did he acquire it?” 

“By honest privateering.”’ 

Alexander Hamilton then suggested 
that it would be most appropriate to 
found a home for the benefit of unfor- 
tunate and disabled seamen. 

The will was drawn up in 1801, and 
the property, which consisted of a farm 
in what is now the heart of New York 
City, was made over in perpetuity to the 
sailors of the United States. At first the 
few inmates were quartered in a large 
house in the center of the farm, but the 
city grew so rapidly that streets were laid 
all around the farm, and petitions came 
from the city to have the land cut up. 
In 1831 the old house was torn down, 
and the sailors were removed to Staten 
Island. In that year a tract of 160 acres 
had been purchased for $16,000. The 
whole of Staten Island had been pur- 
chased from the Indians in 1657 for ten 
shirts, thirty pairs of socks, twelve coats, 
and an assortment of knives and hatchets. 

At the time of the bequest the farm in 
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THE SAILORS’ SNUG HARBOR AT STATEN ISLAND. 


General view of the buildings. 


Manhattan was of little value, but as the 
city grew it was found that the land in- 
cluded the valuable property on both 
sides of Broadway, and was bounded 
principally between Fourth and Fifth 
avenues, Tenth street and Waverley place. 
The great marble store built by A. T. 
Stewart and now occupied by John 
Wanamaker is located on this farm. The 
land is not sold, but under ninety-nine 
year leases, with the privilege of renewal. 
The Wanamaker store pays a rental of 
$45,000 a year for the use of the land. 
The trustees have removed all trace of 
their ‘holdings from the city registry 
office, have refused to issue maps or re- 
ports of any kind, and have entered on a 
policy of silence which from time to time 
creates a period of comment. They have 
ceased to attempt to spend the income on 
the actual maintenance of the sailors, and 
are enabled to improve their New York 
property and make expensive additions to 
their buildings on Staten Island. 

To be entitled to the privileges of the 
institution a sailor must have served ten 


Taken from the street. 


years under the American flag and must 
be sixty years of age, unless disabled. If 
physically unfit, thru accident or sickness, 
to pursue his calling, he may be admitted 
much earlier, some men of thirty being 
found among the inmates. The sailors re- 
ceive every comfort possible. Their rooms 
are large and pleasantly furnished. They 
are allowed three suits of clothes a year 
and a pound of tobacco a month. Three 
meals a day are served—at 7, 12 and 6. 
In addition, coffee and crackers are 
issued at g and 2, so that none need 
hunger. A man at sea does not linger 
over his meals, and these sailors are ac- 
customed to waste no time over such 
matters. By the time the gong rings the 
men are all assembled in the hall, and 
they march quickly to their places, where 
the food is all laid out before them. In 
ten minutes, and, at. most, twelve, the 
sailors have done their duty and the hall 


_ is deserted. 


No work is required of the sailors ex- 
cept to make their own beds and keep a 
certain portion of the house in order. 
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They are privileged to work on the 
grounds, for which they receive five dol- 
lars a month spending money. The only 
rules to be observed are the regulations 
against gambling and drinking, and the 
requirement to be in by nine o'clock, un- 
less out by special permission. The men 
have access to a library of 4,000 volumes 
and a reading room in which all the cur- 
rent magazines and newspapers are on 
file. Church services are held on Sunday, 
but the men are not required to attend. 
It is interesting to note that about ninety, 
or less than Io per cent., avail themselves 
of the privilege. At the new music hall, 
entertainments are given every two weeks 
during the winter, Consisting of singing, 
lectures, plays and burlesques. 

There are at present 950 inmates, of 
whom 150 are in the hospital. There is 
an element of pathos in the inevitable 
course of a sailor’s voyage after he 
reaches this final port. The first few 
years are spent in pleasant idleness and 
rest, but as the time passes by and he be- 
comes weaker and feebler, he is removed 
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to the hospital and later from there to the 
graveyard on the hill. The age of the 
men is so advanced on reaching Staten 
Island that the annual death roll of 50 is 
not as startling as it first appears. Sev- 
eral of the’ inmates are over ninety. Most 
of the sailors are Americans, but there 
are a few Scotch, Irish and Germans. 
The foreign nations are not as strongly 
represented as might be expected, for 
sailors try to spend their declining years 
in their native country, if possible. 

The community is almost entirely inde- 
pendent and self-supporting. They have 
their own power plant, which furnishes 
them with electric lights and high pres- 
sure. They have their own fire depart- 
ment, with a weekly fire drill. A. laun- 
dry, a blacksmith shop and a fully equipt 
carpenter shop are also found. All the 
vegetables are raised on the ground, and 
the live stock includes a herd of cows, a 
flock of sheep and twelve horses. 

The buildings are, very imposing and 
costly. It is by this outlet alone that the 


trustees are enabled to spend their large 














THE NEW CHURCH. 
The old church was partially destroyed by fire in 1906, and has been replaced by this expensive edifice. 
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income. Were the sailors to breakfast on 
plover’s eggs and terrapin, lunch on paté 
de foie gras, and dine on canvas-back 
duck, with dry champagne and sparkling 
Burgundy thrown in, and if they were to 
smoke the most expensive cigars, and 
dress in silk and broadcloth, they could 
not spend a quarter of the income of the 
estate. It is by means of this ever-ready 
surplus that the magnificent buildings 
shown in the accompanying illustrations 
are constructed. All the buildings are 
elaborately decorated, and the interior 
walls are hung with portraits of the early 
governors and with paintings of famous 
sailing ships. 

To walk along the paths and see the 
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York to. San Francisco. for eight years. 
The outgoing cargo was of manufactured 
goods, and the return shipment consisted 
of guano picked up from some Pacific 
island. He had been shipwrecked several 
times, had been attacked by South Sea 
Islanders, had experienced the smashing 
under his feet of a whaleboat in a battle 
with a harpooned monster, and had ended 
up by falling out of a buggy in front of 
the country store and breaking his arm. 
Like most sailors, he had accumulated no 
savings and had made no provision for 
his old age. Poverty, doctors’ bills, in- 


adequate treatment and loneliness stared 
him in the face, until the Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor opened its wide doors and re- 
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- THE WELL-KEPT GROUNDS AND MAIN BUILDINGS. 
s These .buildings face toward the Kill van Kull and New York Harbor. 


gray-haired sailors puffing at their pipes, 
and seemingly absorbed in thought, stirs 
the imagination. What tales of shipwreck, 
of battling with the seas, of long night 
watches and of strange lands could they 
not tell? 

My guide was an old sea captain who 
had sailed around the Horn from New 


ceived him to its comforts and. shelter. 
as it had so many other distrest and 
worthy mariners. His arm soon mended, 
and now he has many years of pleasant 
rest after his turbulent life. 

Sailors’ Snug Harbor is beautifully 
situated on the green slopes of Staten 
Island overlooking New York Bay, where 
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the ships of all nations pass by in daily 
parade. On any pleasant day you can 
pass that way and see several hundred 
sailors sunning themselves on the terrace 
and discussing perhaps the lines of some 
passing schooner, comparing her un- 
favorably to some of their old clipper 
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ships. Most of them are in groups of 
two and three, but here and there is a 
man alone, and if he knew a little poetry, 
which he doubtless does not, he might 
appropriately say : 
“O, rest ye, brother mariners, we will not 
wander more.” 
New York City, 


‘Have You Paid Your Board? 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


AutHor oF “Woman anv Economics,” “THe Home,” Etc. 


If Society (not the 

Dancing Class, but the 

People of the World) 

presented you with 

your board bill to 

date—could you pay it? Or, better still, 

have you paid it and can you show the 
receipt therefor? 

You have been consuming, since you 
were born, taking from others the fruit 
of their labor and ingenuity. Has your 
fruit, given to them, been equal to what 
you received? Have you produced as 
much as you have consumed? 

In terms of money, the life of one pau- 
per in England is estimated to cost the 
community $6,000. That sounds big, 
doesn’t it? But suppose the pauper to 
live sixty years, which is not unusual ; it 
is only $100 a year, which does not seem 
so expensive. That is about $2 a week, 
about 30 cents a day; and this is not ex- 
tremely high for food, lodging, clothes 
and—whatever else a pauper gets. 

If an English pauper costs the com- 
munity $6,000, the average American cit- 
izen and citizeness costs considerably 
more. From the doctor’s bill when you 
were born to the undertaker’s bill when 
you die; from house rent to a plot in the 
graveyard ; from the sterilized milk of in- 
fancy to the more expensive drinks of 
mature life; from baby linen at 15 cents 
a yard to ready-made suits from $15 to 
$50—we do use up a vast deal of mate- 
rial, demand much service, and certainly 
spend more than $100 a year. 

If we include in our average the 
wealthy consumer, it would lift it to 


something like ten times 

the pauper’s cost, say sixty 

thousand, instead of six. 

Sixty thousand dol- 

lars may sound like 

a large sum; but that is ony a thousand 
a year for those sixty years—for every- 
thing, remember. A carpenter at $3 a 
day gets nearly that. In the average liv- 
ing of our readers this is a fair enough 
assumption—you have, if you are sixty 
years old, cost the world $60,000. Have 
you earned it? Have you put into the 
world sixty thousand dollars’ worth of 
labor ? 

Most of us can say, Yes. Even that 
pauper, if he has worked, has paid and 
more than paid his boardy*for a day’s 
labor, of the feeblest, is worth more than 
thirty cents. Our common workmen 
everywhere have paid their board and 
more. Their labor is worth more than 
the sum they are paid for it, else no one 
would employ them. They benefit the 
world directly and indispensably by their 
labor ; they are paid less than its equiva- 
lent, and with that sum they must pay 
for not only their own living, but the 
livings of wives and children. Our more 
specialized workers have paid thcir 
board also; dentist and doctor, tailor, 
teacher, architect and engineer. They 
put into the world services we could not 
do without and the world pays them lit- 
tle enough. 

When we rise above these into the 
ranks of arts and sciences, and some 
professions, it is not so easy to establish 
fair return for value received, We can- 
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not so easily measure the social necessity 
of the pictures of Whistler, the songs of 
Caruso, the sermons of Talmage; but 
since some persons are willing to pay 
highly for them, the performer has pre- 
sumably paid his board to those persons, 
and they in turn have served the com- 
munity enough to afford to maintain the 
performer. This is as tho in a small, 
limited, economic group, the services of 
ten out of a hundred were so valuable as 
to warrant giving them more than “their 
keep”; out of their surplus they were 
free to main two out of the hundred to 
teach them Sanskrit, let us say—a service 
which did not appeal to the majority. 
Others may say that the service of the 
artist of any sort is of special and pecul- 
* jar value, and worth more than the artist 
ever gets. On either ground we will 
consider that the artist has paid his 
board ; that some artists indeed are social 
benefactors past accounting. 

Are there any persons left against 
whom society has still a charge? Are 


there individuals or classes who consume 
without producing anything? 
There are many lines of what is call- 


ed “business” in which it would be hard 
indeed to prove any social value in the 
activities of the participants. I once met 
a millionaire, a “self-made man,” very 
proud of having now a great fortune, 
whereas he had come to the town with- 
out a cent. 

“Where was this money before it 
came into your hands?” I asked him. 
“On trees? In the grass? Or in the 
possession of other persons?” 

“In other persons’ possession, of 
course,” he answered. 

“And now it is in yours. What have 
you given them in exchange for it?” 

“Brains and energy, ma’am!” he 
blustered. “You’ve no idea the amount 
of brains and energy required to ac- 
cumulate a fortune like mine.” 

“Yes,” said I. “I understand perfect- 
ly that you have expended brains and 
energy—but is it an exchange? You 
have their money—have they your brains 
and energy?” 

What the gentleman had done with 
his brains and energy was mainly in the 
line of bonding lumber—helping the 
formation of great lumber companies, 
which devastated the forests of the State, 
lowered the water supply, promoted 
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floods in spring and droughts in summer, 
wasted the soil, wasted the trees, injured 
the whole community. This was not 
service. He had the money, his supply 
of the world’s materials and labor, his 
“board”—but he had not paid for it. 
What he gave for his money was not of 
social value; quite the contrary. 

We are apt to be confused by the vig- 
orous display of “brains and energy” on 
the part of many prominent business 
men today. We respect their ability, 
recognize their generalship, call them 
Captains of Industry, and never stop to 
analyze the nature of their services. Is 
the work they do useful to the world? 
Do they give us value equivalent to the 
vast sums we give them? Their wages 
are enormous—what is their work? 

It required a considerable outlay of 
mental power no doubt for Jay Gould to 
wreck railroads—but is wrecking rail- 
roads social service? A man may plot 
like a Medicean prince, and sweat like 
a horse, in wrecking a railroad train— 
but then the damage is visible, the pain 
immediate and distinctly traceable to the 
efforts of the wrecker ; and any claim he 
might offer of profound ingenuity and 
herculean strength is not held ‘to offset 
his criminality. 

Outlay of force is not proof of ser- 
vice. When a man has a million or ten 
million. or a hundred million dollars of 
“earnings,” the point to establish is not 
the skill and ability he used in acquiring 
them, but the social. value of his accom- 
plishment. The mental acumen and 
physical agility of a successful house- 
breaker may be far and away beyond 
those of my gardener. The gardener’s 
“board” is fifteen a week perhaps—the 
burglar’s fifty. But has the burglar paid 
for it? 

There is another class besides our 
questionable financier of whom we may 
ask the same question. That is the wo- 
man who consumes goods beyond those 
to be paid for out of housekeeper’s 
wages. The working housewife is un- 
questionably entitled to a good deal more 
than she ever gets; for in a family at 
that grade of labor the man does not re- 
ceive enough to give his wife the salary 
she earns. But in higher grades, when 
we reach the woman who spends five 
hundred dollars a year on her clothes, 
and so on up to five thousand and fifty 
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thousand—what do these women give 
the world in return for what the world 
gives them? 

“T don’t do business with the world,” 
replies the woman haughtily; “my hus- 
band is able to support me!” 

Very well. What does the woman 
give her husband that is equivalent to 
the amount of goods she consumes? 

Then we hear grave talk of the value 
of motherhood. Yes. And is the wo- 
man paid in proportion to her mother- 
hood? Do these wasters of the world’s 
wealth bear the most children? There is 
a strange lack of proportion between the 
number of children a woman has and the 
amount of money she spends. It is not 
by bearing children that she pays her 
board—even if she were willing to make 
a-commodity of motherhood; it is not 
even by rearing them; for the man who 
pays so highly for his wife gives also 
good wages to nurse and governess; it 
is certainly not for any form of indus- 
try that he pays. What is it that a 
much-spending woman does in return for 
all this comfort, luxury and beauty that 
she gets? 

She, too,may put forth “brains and en- 
ergy” of sorts, but are they used to any 
good purpose? Is it not time that hon- 
est and honorable human beings should 
recognize that all they eat and wear and 
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use and live in is made for them by hu- 
man labor, large and small; and that to 


‘“board” on this earth and not pay your 


bill is on the same level as that of the 
man with an old valise with bricks in it, 
who enjoys his hotel and leaves without 
settling the account! 

Our useful invention of money, while 
facilitating exchange of service and of 
goods, has wrought to blind us in our 
sense of values. If we eliminated it 
from our thoughts and were forced to 
consider, not the cash a man was willing 
to pay for what he wanted, but whether 
his proposed service had an equal value, 
we could see more clearly. Every so- 
cial advantage has its accompanying 
possibility of mischief; and this beauti- 
ful and necessary step in progress, the 
use of money, has brought with it the 
blurring of values here complained of. 

The awakening social consciousness of 
the community is now becoming able to 
oversee the whole great field of distribu- 
tion; and we can mark already the 
dawning of a high sense of social moral- 
ity. When that is established we shall 
scorn to live on the world, blindly suck- 
ing and helpless, like some vermiform 
parasite; and every one of us will be 
able to show clearly that we have pro- 
duced far more than we have con- 
sumed. 


New York City. 
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BY IVAN SWIFT 
What tho I have not where to lay my ‘head, 


Wer: I to die this hour or some near day— 
Be stricken quick upon the way I’ve trod, 

Say not “’Tis sad the youth has past away, 
So reft of fortune and so far from God.” 


Say not in pity that I might have had 

The gift and favor of the rich and great— 
But that mischosen insolence forbade 

My fellows’ warning of a hapless fate. 


Grieve not that I have spent my years in dream, 
And drifted listless as the vagrant brook ;— 
Have sought me substance in the things that 


seem, 
And left to earth the semblance of a book. 


Nor marble weight upon my body’s grave; 
Of this I shall not know when I am dead, 
And you possess the worth I failed to save. 


So be it I am soon forgot of men, 
And laid in alien soil by stranger hands; 
The pines above my head will mourn me then, 
And waves intone my requiem on the sands. 


Say, rather, this: “He chose to make his friends 
In wood and field, with bird and flower and 
tree; 
Began his labor where our labor ends, 
And saved—the faith in immortality.” 
Hagsor Sprincs, MicyH, 
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The Emanuel Movement and the 
Church 


BY THE REV. GEORGE B. CUTTEN, Ph.D. 


[Dr. Cutten has recently been giving a course of lecturés on “Mental Healing,” before 
the Yale Divinity School and is the author of “The Psychology of Alcoholism” and “The 
Psychological Phenomena of Christianity.”—Ep1Tor.] . 


HE publicity given to the “Emanuel 
Movement” has stirred up the 
pastors. Some want to study it, 

some wish to adopt it, and others are 
anxiously asking concerning the respon- 
sibility and opportunity of the modern 
pastor in regard to it. Among those who 
ignorantly consider psycho-therapeutics a 
modern discovery, and among those who 
think of its connection with the Church 
as a-nineteenth or twentieth century inno- 
vation, not a little excitement has been 
generated, and great things are predi- 
cated of this movement in giving the 
long-sought impetus to the Church of 
which so many have felt the need. 

A more deliberate consideration is 
needed, so that the first wave of enthu- 
siasm will not take us-off our feet, and it 
behooves us to ask the question, Shall 
psycho-therapeutics be adopted by the 
Church? After not a little thought and 
a longer experience than that furnished 
by the “Emanuel Movement,” I believe 
that psycho-therapeutics, as.such, will not 
become.a regular part of Ghureh work. 

All students of the subject must recog- 
nize (as I do most freely ‘and fully) that 
there is no doubt about the efficacy of 
this treatment in functional diseases, 
principally of a nervous gharacter. This 


is trie regardless of the form in which * 


the suggestion is presented. Relics, 
shrines, healers, patent medicines, Chris- 
tian Science, hypnotism, placebos, or a 
combination of these have been success- 
ful in curing diseases. This is conceded. 
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Further, we deplore the fact that practi- 
tioners of psycho-therapeutics are ‘not 
more widely available in our country, for, 
in truth, they are much needed. Is it the 
Church which shall supply the need? 

Let one read for himself that) most 
interesting and most valtiable book: writ- 
ten by directors of the “Emanuel Move- 
ment,” entitled “Religion and Medicine.” 
In the first place, he will notice that the 
title is a misnomer; in order to be de- 
scriptive it should be something like 
“Psycho-therapeutics and Religion as an 
Aid.” Less than one hundred pages out 
of more than four hundred are concerned 
with religion at all, and I am not sure 
but that the value of the book is aug- 
mented by this fact, for the non-religious 
parts are by far the stronger. 

In the second place, one can see that, . 
in order to have a pastor carry out: the 
work as there suggested, special. prepa- 
ration is needed. Not every town has an 
alienist, and there are not sufficient in 
the city to supply the need. Not every 
church finds it easy to pay its pastor’s 
salary, and the salary of an alienist added 
to the staff would be a burden which few | 
churches could undertake, for we cannot 
assume that for long or in many cases 
neurologists can afford to serve without 
remuneration. The work, of course, will 
fall on the pastor, so, as soon as he com- 
pletes his seminary course, he must take 
four years in the medical school, two 
years in post-graduate study in psychol- 
ogy, and at least one year in clinical 
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work. If this is done, whence will the 
churches procure the young ministers for 
whom they are clamoring? 

In the third place, it is evident that 
when the pastor embarks on this work in 
the church, this phase must occupy his 
whole time, for he will not have time for 
anything else. To treat a patient psycho- 
logically is very different from common 
medical practice. He cannot be dis- 
missed with a few pills at the rate of ten 
patients an hour, but one hour and in 
some cases more must be devoted to each 
patient, so that five or six is the limit in 
numbers for a day. When some of these 
have to be treated three or four times a 
week, from twelve to twenty are all one 
practitioner can handle in a week, giving 
all his time to it. 

The history of the “Emanuel Move- 
ment’’ reveals the fact that it grew out 
of the Tuberculosis Class conducted by 
this same Church. If there is to be a 
mental healing class, which, from the 
nature of the case, ministers principally 
to nervous diseases, there is as much 
demand on the Church for a continuation 
of the Tuberculosis Class, and the addi- 


tion of the Cancer Class, the Bright’s 
Disease Class, the Whooping Cough 
Class, and so on ad infinitum. 

To say that the Church should be inter- 
ested in healing the sick is true; it should 
be interested in the cure of all diseases, 


and not only nervous diseases. It should 
also be interested in keeping the healthy 
well. It should also be interested in all 
forms of education, in eliminating pov- 
erty and crime, in the advancement of 
commercial and industrial affairs, in the 
crops, in good roads—in fact, the Church 
is waking up to the realization that 
everything that is of interest to man is 
of interest to God, and everything which 
ministers to the physical, intellectual or 
moral well-being of man is of vital inter- 
est to the Church. The Church has elim- 
inated the distinction between sacred and 
secular, and recognizes that all things are 
sacred. The life cannot be divided up 
and a fraction dedicated to God, but all 
must be given to Him; hence God and 
His Church are concerned with all 
human experience. That does not mean, 
however, that the Church must do all 
these things directly. It cannot. Its 
work is inspirational, and it delegates to 
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its members—all its members—certain 
factors of general progress, and retains 
for its direct’ work the moral. and reli- 
gious development of'mankind. This is 
the dynamic of the inspiration which in- 
cites to the proper accomplishment of the 
world’s work. The factor which it re- 
tains as its direct work is so comprehen- 
sive that it touches all others. 

The “Emanuel Movement,” like Chris- 
tian Science, will not be without its value, 
for it will stimulate the physicians to 
take up psycho-therapeutics openly, 
which heretofore they have not had the 
courage to do. The physicians have not 
been ignorant of the value of mental 
healing, but it has been practised so much 
by quacks and imposters, and hypnotism 
has had such a bad name, that any physi- 
cian who let it be known that he used 
hypnotism or suggestive treatment of any 
kind would lose his reputation and his 
practice. He investigated it so little that 
he ignorantly feared it would interfere 
with his drugs, whereas he should know 
that it simply supplements his drugs. It 
needs a few brave physicians to step for- 
ward, remove the stigma from this 
branch of therapeutics, and placing it 
upon a scientific basis, deliver it to the 
service of mankind. 

When the physicians do their part, the 
supplementary work of the clergyman 
will not be onerous. The really religious 
part of the treatment, the part which 
must be demanded of the clergyman, 
could readily be taught in a course which 
should be furnished by every theological 
seminary, and could be provided by him 
without a too serious tax on his time. 
The inspiration of religious hope, the 
trust and faith of prayer, the rectification 
of morals, and a quiet, peaceful, religious 
life should be the result of the minister’s 
work. This would provide the general 
healthful bodily tone, as well as the men- 
tal attitude for specific cures, and there 
is no real physician who would not wel- 
come this co-operation in his work. 

Of course, we know that the Churches 
in America are very different from the 
Church in Athens in being attracted by 
“some new thing.” Churches will adopt 
mental healing because they think it is 
new. Clergymen will be attracted to it; 
and it must be admitted that to the pastor 
who toils all night and catches nothing, 
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to see immediate results and to have 
numbers flocking to him is really 
stimulating, even if it is not directly: in 
connection with part of the work which 
the Church has specifically chosen. In 
some rare cases there will be both 
churches and pastors which should take 
this up as a part of the institutional 
church work. In the main, however, I 
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believe, after the excitement and novelty 
have evaporated, and the physicians have 
taken up all the work which legitimately 
belongs to them, the Church will decide 
that, altho it is interested and ready to 
contribute its part, it is satisfied to dele- 
gate the therapeutic art, as such, to its 
members, the physicians. 


Cotumsus, Ow1e 


Painting An’s Portrait 


BY KATHARINE A. CARL 


[Miss Carl is one of the few Americans who were admitted to the confidence of the 


late Dowager Empress of China. 


She was commissioned to paint a portrait of Her Imperial 


Majesty for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, at St. Louis, Mo., and by the favor of 
the Empress, from August, 1903, to the early spring of 1904, she lived in a residence that 
had belonged to the Emperor’s father, with a large number of servants at her disposal. In 


each of the palaces in which the 
for_the American artist. 


Dowager Empress was residing a studio was set up 
She painted, in all, four portraits, the third of which was chosen 


for the Exposition, and has since been presented to the United States Government. It 
now hangs in the Corcoran Gallery at Washington. 
interview .for THe InpEPENDENT.—EpzIToR.] 


i ike. idea of painting the portrait of 


Her Imperial Majesty the Em- 
press Dowager of China origi- 


nated with Mrs. Conger, the American 
Minister’s wife, who was anxious that 
some likeness of the Empress Dowager 
should be sent out to the exposition to 
correct false impressions that had gone 
abroad regarding her Majesty’s person- 
ality. I had gone out to China to visit 
my brother, Francis A. Carl, who is a 
Mandarin of the second degree, in the 
employ of the Chinese Government. 
Mrs. Conger made the preliminary ar- 
rangements, and presented me to the 
Dowager Empress. The day that I was 
presented was the day on which I was to 
begin the portrait. 

In this article I wish to correct state- 
ments that have been made concerning 
Her Majesty, some of which were 
wrongly credited to me, that Her Ma- 
jesty was “shrewd and tempestuous” 
and had “the soul of a tiger in the 
body of a woman.” Her Majesty was 
always very considerate, and tried to 
help me in every way. She was herself 
very artistic, and understood the re- 
quirements of my work. ‘The Empress 
had a charming expression, and had 
wonderful dignity and grace. The real 


The following article is from an 


charm of her face depended upon her ex- 
pression. Her smile was brilliant and 
absolutely fascinating. I have never 
seen a face more changed than hers 
when illumined by this wonderful smile. 

In China for every undertaking the 
calendars and almanacs are studied as to 
what time is propitious. After careful 
consideration of this sort, it was decided 
that August 5th, 1903, was the most 
auspicious day for beginning the por- 
trait. The auspicious hour was also 
chosen—eleven o’clock in the morning. 
And so I began my work. This was the 
first of four pictures. The one which 
was finally chosen, the third in the or- 
der in which it was executed, was com- 
menced in January, 1904. 

Those who have seen the portrait will 
remember that it shows no lines in the 
face. This is absolutely true to life, 
altho her Majesty was seventy years old 
at that time. Her Majesty had a par- 
ticularly clear, fine,- magnolia-like olive 
complexion. She never painted her face 
nor used cosmetics, observing this rule 
because she was a widow. The beautiful 
skin of the Chinese women generally is 
the more remarkable when one remem- 
bers that they never wear any hats when 
they go out nor any gloves. Their faces 
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and hands are always exposed to the 
weather ; yet I really think they have the 
finest texture of skin of any women in 
the world. Never does one see pimples 
on a Chinese woman’s face; her com- 
plexion is always exquisitely satiny. 

Her Majesty had very piercing eyes, 
and they were not slanting. Her eye was 
full, with a tight lid, as it might be call- 
ed, but set perfectly straight. Not a 
gray hair appeared in the full suit, all 
her own, which was drawn out in a 
wing-like construction over a support. 
The dress that she wore was her imperial 
“Winter Gown,” of very heavy satin, 
stiffly embroidered and lined with fur. 
The round character “sho,” which means 
longevity, appeared everywhere in the 
decoration, as her Majesty was very 
fond of this character, and had it over 
the palace everywhere. Her Majesty 
was particular also to have a pyramid of 
apples appear in the picture, for the 
apple means “peace and prosperity.” 
For the perfume as well she loved the 
apples, some of the apples of the Chi- 
nese being much more highly odorous 
than any that America possesses. Pearls 
were a favorite jewel of the Empress. 
She had her pearl mantle, in which each 
gem is worth almost a fortune, remodel- 
ed for the portrait. About the foot of the 
dress which she wore was a real pearl 
fringe, intermingled with amethysts and 
rubies. 

I was sorry in the picture that I had 
so little liberty in the way of shadows 
and of posing the figure. The face had 
to be painted as a single mass of color. 
If I had not. been compelled to observe 
Chinese conventions so closely, the pic- 
ture would have shown a finer-looking 
woman, and it would have been. more 
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like her. Yet it is a good likeness, as I 
saw when I had it photographed, very 
much smaller, for the copyright. Among 
the multitude of details were the long 
finger nails of her Majesty, which I 
tried faithfully to portray. The long 
finger nail, of course, is a mark of rank 
in China. No one else except ladies of 
high rank can let the nails grow in this 
way. They cultivate the third and 
fourth fingers particularly, and wear 
jeweled shields of jade or gold over 
them. Before the Boxer troubles, Her 
Majesty’s nails were much longer than 
they ever became afterward. In her 
hasty departure from Pekin after the al- 
lies came in her nails were so injured 
that they had to be cut. Their length at 
the time of the picture was only about 
three inches. 

The picture was considered sacred 
from the time it was begun. Whenever 
I was not at work on it, it was covered 
with a yellow screen and put reverently 
away. If any of the eunuchs past thru. 
the room while I was painting, they 
never failed to make obeisance to the 
portrait, as they would have done to the 
Empress herself. They told me, too, that 
they felt the same awe when they stood 
before the picture that they would have 
felt in her presence. 

The portrait was interrupted by many 
festivals and ceremonies, so that the 
work was greatly lengthened. For the 
Chinese New Year I had to stop for two 
weeks. But I never had more consid- 
eration shown to me by any one whose 
portrait I have painted, and my recollec- 
tions of the hours spent with this wise 
and great ruler will be among the hap- 
piest memories of my life. 


New York City. 
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Will It Payr 


BY S. A. THOMPSON 


[Lhe author of the following article is Field Secretary of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, whose official letter head states that it is ‘second in importance only to the 


Congress of the United States.” 


Now that the campaign is past and Congress will soon 


assemble, the improvement of our waterways will surely receive wide discussion. There is 
certainly no more important question before our people and we commend this article to 


their serious attention.—Ep1Tor.] 


HE remarkable revival of interest in 
waterways constitutes one of the 
most striking and significant of 

recent developments in the United States. 
Conventions have been held by the score, 
in every part of the country except the 
arid regions, to demand the deepening of 
harbors, the improvement of rivers and 
the construction of canals. And at the 
great convention of'the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress which assembled 
at Washington in December last—a con- 
vention attended by two thousand dele- 
gates coming from thirty-seven States 
and two Territories—all the voices which 
had been raised in behalf of different 


national policy of waterway improve- 
ments. 

The resolutions adopted by this con- 
vention call. for an annual river and 
harbor bill, instead of the triennial appro- 
priation which has been the rule in recent 
years, and an increase in the amount 
appropriated for the purpose to an aver- 
age of fifty millions of dollars a year, for 
at least the next ten years, until the proj- 
ects which have already been surveyed, 
examined and approved shall have been 
completed. This of itself constitutes 
rather a large program, and other great 
projects, like that for an inland water- 
way along the Atlantic Coast, are press- 
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ONE OF THE NEWEST AND LARGEST CARGO CARRIERS ON THE GREAT LAKES. 
Will carry 12,000 tons with a draft of 20 feet. 


individual projects were blended into one 
great chorus, demanding the adoption by 
the Congress of the United States of a 
broad, comprehensive, progressive, truly 
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ing for recognition. When the nation is 
asked to adopt a policy which necessarily 


involves the expenditure of a _ vast 
amount of money, it is pertinent to ask 





WILL IT PAY? 


what return may be expected therefor. 
In the terse phrase of everyday business, 
“Will it pay?” 

That the experience of the past consti- 
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has taken place on the four lakes which 
lie above Niagara Falls. Up to the close 
of 1907 there had been expended by the 
Government of the United States upon 
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OHTO AND MISSISSIPPI TOWBOAT “SPRAGUE.” 
Has transported a tow of coal barges* —s 62,000 tons of coal down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
0 


to New Orleans, La. The largest amount 
tutes the surest and safest guide for the 
future is a saying as true as it is trite. 
As the first step, therefore, toward find- 
ing an answer to the question, “Will it 
pay?” let us ask the further question, 
“Has it paid?” It may turn out that the 
facts which are found in a study of the 
latter question will furnish an answer 
not only to that, but to the former one 
as well. 

The greatest waterway in the United 
States, by far the greatest inland water- 
way in the world, is that composed of 
Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron and 
Erie, with their connecting channels, 
Lake Ontario, for reasons which will ap- 
pear later, having participated but slight- 
ly in the marvelous development which 


freight tons ever handled in the world by one steamer. 


the harbors and‘ connecting channels of 
these lakes $85,000,000, in round num- 
bers. This is an expenditure worthy of 
consideration even in this day of large 
things. What return has been received 
therefrom? Has it paid? And how 
much ? 

Proof that it has paid, and paid large- 
ly, is abundant, easily found, indisput- 
able, overwhelming. But to ascertain 
fully and accurately how much it has 
paid is not so easy. One way of getting 
at the benefits of waterway improve- 
ments is by comparing the relative costs 
of rail and water transportation. From 
the records kept at St. Mary’s Falls— 
commonly called “The Soo”—it appears 
that during the season of navigation of 
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1907 (April 22d—December 15th) there 
were carried into and out of Lake Su- 
perior 58,217,214 tons of freight. This 
was carried an average distance of 828.3 
miles at a cost of $38,457,345, which 
makes the average charge per ton per 
mile eight-tenths (0.8) of one mill. Sup- 
pose that this tonnage, instead of being 
shipped by water, had been sent an equal 
distance by rail, how much more would 
its transportation have cost? 

According to Poor’s Manual the aver- 
age freight rate received by the railroads 
of the United States in 1907 was seven 
and eighty-two one-hundredths (7.82) 
mills per ton per mile. 58,217,214 X 
828.3 X .00782 = 377,090,709; and 
$377,090,709 — $38,467,345 = $338,- 
633,304. That is to say, the direct sav- 
ing, thru decreased cost of transporta- 
tion, on the business of one year, amounts 
to over $338,500,000, or nearly four 
times the total governmental expenditure 
on all the lakes since their improvement 
was begun. 


Apparently it has paid! But the sav- 


ing for a single year constitutes only the 
merest indication of how much it has 
paid. Let us look further. 


The American canal at “The Soo” 
past into the control of the National 
Government in 1881. From the opening 
of navigation in that year to its close in 
1907 there have been carried into and 
out of Lake Superior 496,323,813 tons 
of freight. Calculated by the same meth- 
od as that used above, the direct saving 
thereon, due to the lower cost of water 
transportation, amounts to $2,918,000,- 
ooo. But the tale of Lake Superior’s 
commerce is not yet fully told, for be- 
tween its opening in 1855 and its trans- 
fer to the United States in 1881 there 
were carried thru the “Soo” canal 
12,162,320 tons of freight, making a 
total, up to the close of 1907, of 508,- 
486,133 tons. There are no data available 
from which to calculate the exact saving 
in the cost of transportation on the ton- 
nage of those earlier years, but it was 
undoubtedly enough to bring the total up 
to a round $3,000,000,000. 

Thus far we have dealt only with the 
traffic of Lake Superior. Unfortunately, 
it is not possible to ascertain the tonnage 
of all the lakes with anything like the 
same accuracy. Most of the port statis- 
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tics publisht give the net registered 
tonnage of vessels. Net registered ton- 
nage is purely a matter of measurement, 
and tells very little as to how much a 
vessel can carry, and absolutely nothing 
as to how much it does carry. But it is 
of interest to note in passing that the 
registered tonnage of the vessels entered 
at the ports of the Great Lakes, Amer- 
ican and Canadian, which amounted to 
115,000,000 tons in 1907, exceeds the 
combined entries of the principal ports of 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Hol- 
land, Belgium and all the ocean ports of 
the United States. 

Official reports place the domestic ship- 
ments from American ports during 1907 
at 83,498,171 tons. This is known to be 
below the truth, for the reason that the 
law requires no report as to freight car- 
ried between ports in the same customs 
district. When to this we add the freight 
carried between Canadian and American 
ports and between the ports of the Do- 
minion, it is safe to say that the total 
amount of freight transported on ‘the 
lakes in 1907 was at least 100,000,000 
tons. 

It is easy to write down figures, but 
difficult to comprehend what they mean. 
If this vast amount of freight were to be 
carried by rail it would fill 3,333,333 
standard 30-ton freight cars, which is 
nearly a million and a half more than the 
total number of freight cars in the United 
States. Allowing a locomotive to every 
thirty cars, this would make a solid train 
long enough to reach around the world 
at the equator, with enough left over to 
extend from New York to Omaha, and 
which, moving at an average speed of 16 
miles an hour, day and night, without 
stopping, would take sixty-eight days to 
pass a given point. 

While the direct saving on the com- 
merce of all the lakes cannot be exactly 
calculated, the data being incomplete, a 
very conservative estimate makes the sav- 
ing for 1907 no less than $550,000,000, 
and for the whole period $5,000,000,000. 
Even if we cut this amount in half, to 
satisfy some ultra-conservative mind, 
$2,500,000,000 would seem to be a fair 
dividend on an investment of $85,000,- 
000. Besides, the improvements are still 
in»existence, and, with the further devel- 
opment of commerce, will pay continu- 
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ally increasing dividends for no one 
knows how many years to come. — For, 
as Hon. Joseph E. Ransdell, member of 
Congress from Louisiana and President 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, said in a recent speech: 

“Most of the great annual expenditures of 


our Government are like the rain falling on 
the parched sands of the desert, only to dis- 
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profit from rates which are below the 
actual cost of railway operation, but they 
bring about an enormous indirect saving 
thru the lower rates of railway trans- 
portation which the competition of the 
waterway compels. Before the lock was 


built at The Cascades, on the Columbia 
River, the railway rate from Portland on 
nails and goods of that class was $6.40 
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appear and leave no trace behind. But water- 
way improvements are investments which will 
last forever.” 

The direct saving, due to the lower 
cost of transportation, on freight actu- 
ally carried by water, great as it is, is 
only the first item of the manifold bene- 
fits derived from the improvement of the 
lakes. Waterways not only carry far more 
cheaply than railways, deriving a large 


per ton. On the day the lock was opened, 
so that steamboats could go thru, the 
railway rate dropped to $2 per ton. 
Scores of similar instances could be ad- 
duced if they were needed, but we have 
the testimony of prominent railroad men 
to prove that the competitive influence of 
the lakes modifies railway rates over a 
large part of the continent. Because of 
the enormous volume of railway traffic 
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thus affected, it follows that the indirect 
saving, thru the decrease in railway 
rates produced by the competition of the 
lake route, is probably as great as the 
direct saving on the tonnage actually 
transported by water. 

Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania, in a 
recent address at Pittsburg, makes a 
most interesting and suggestive com- 
parison of the growth of the eight lead- 
ing cities on the Lakes with that of the 
eight leading cities of the Mississippi 
Basin betwen 1870 and 1900. In 1870 
the combined population of the eight 
river cities exceeded that of the lake 
cities by 218,000; in 1900 the lake cities 


exceeded the river cities by 1,334,000. ° 


The increase in the population of the 
river cities was 824,062; that of the lake 
cities was 2,526,375. The ratio of 
growth in the river cities was 89 per 
cent.; in the lake cities it was 354 per 
cent. 

Since the average per capita contribu- 
tion of the people of the States in which 
these cities are located to the revenues 
of the United States was $8 during the 
two decades prior to 1900, “it appears,” 
said the Senator, “that the gain to 


national revenue, by reason of the excep- 
tional increase in those eight cities alone, 
is $13,668,000. That annual revenue will 
pay interest and sinking funds to retire 
in fifty years a bond issue of $389,000,- 
000, over seven times the cost of the 


improvements. Putting the whole cost 
of lake improvements, excluding Lake 
Ontario, at $53,000,000 prior to 1900, 
and ignoring the fact that a large part 
of this was for minor ports—and some of 
it wasted—the growth of these cities 
alone has repaid that cost with interest, 
and has for years been yielding a clear 
profit to the Government.” 

Iron ore constitutes by far the largest 
single item in the commerce of the lakes, 
the shipments for last year being 42,243,- 
406 net tons, and the total amount mined 
and shipped from the Lake Superior re- 
gion down to the close of 1907 reaching 
the enormous total of 426,067,135 net 
tons. The United States holds the undis- 
puted leadership of the world in the man- 
ufacture of iron and steel, its production 
during recent years being greater than 
that of any other two nations combined, 
and promising to presently exceed that 
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of all the rest put together. This posi- 
tion of proud pre-eminence in the funda- 
mental industry of modern civilization 
has been attained primarily because of 
the quantity and quality of the Lake Su- 
perior ores. 

Let the reader imagine, if he can, the 
marvelous changes, transformations and 
developments which have been brought 
about by the mining, smelting and man- 
ufacture of these 426,000,000 tons of ore. 

Wrought into an endless variety of 
forms—ranging from sky-scrapers to 
road-scrapers, from steel rails to carpet 
tacks, from the fleet of battleships now 
carrying our flag around the world to 
the chain that fastens the watchdog in 
the back yard—they have influenced al- 
most every phase of our national life. 
The difference -between present condi- 
tions and those which would have result- 
ed if these ores had been out of reach is 
so vast that it is simply inconceivable. 
But it is certain that the entire industrial 
development of the country would have 
been radically different ; perhaps the very 
course of history would have been 
changed. And without the cheap trans- 
portation furnished by the lakes these 
ores could not have been used, for the 
cost of railway transportation over so 
great a distance would have been abso- 
lutely prohibitive. 

Improved waterways not only effect a 
vast saving in the cost of transportation, 
both directly and indirectly, but also pro- 
duce a positive and tremendous develop- 
ment of industrial activity and of the 
agencies of transportation. Did not the 
inexorable limits of the allotted space for- 
bid, it could be proved beyond dispute 
that because of the lake route the farm- 
ers of the West, both Canadian and 
American, receive more for every bushel 
of grain they sell, and consumers in the 
manufacturing centers of the East and 
in Europe pay less for every barrel of 
flour they buy. 

The change that has taken place in the 
ships that sail the lakes—from the 
wooden schooner carrying 500 tons to 
the leviathan of steel which carries 15,000 
—and the development of the colossal ap- 
pliances for the trans-shipment of freight, 
which enable the ports on the lakes to 
give quicker despatch than any others on 
earth, are worthy of an article, but can be 
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given a bare mention. The modern lake 
fleet, with the docks, terminais and trans- 
fer machinery by which it is supplement- 
ed, represents an investment of not less 
than $250,000,000. 

Strange as it may seem at first thought, 
it is none the less true that no other in- 
terest has been more largely benefited by 
Governmental expenditures upon the 
lakes than the railways themselves. The 
fundamental reason for this paradoxical 
result is that the essential function of the 
waterway is the carriage of those com- 
modities in which weight and bulk are 
large in proportion to value, and which 
must, therefore, be moved cheaply if 
moved at all. The development of manu- 
factures which follows an abundant supply 
of cheap raw materials furnishes to the 
railway a traffic which demands greater 
speed of movement, which is of much 
greater value in proportion to weight, 
and which, therefore, is able to bear 
higher charges for its transportation. 
Out of the 58,000,000 tons of freight 
carried thru “The Soo” in 1907, 51,000,- 
000 was made up of iron ore and coal. 
Nine-tenths of the traffic handled on the 
lakes consists of raw materials. The 
value to the nation of the development 
based upon the raw materials so carried 
defies both computation and comprehen- 
Sion. 

It would not be surprising if the reader 
who has followed the argument thus far 
should find a question rising in his mind. 
It has been claimed that the expenditure 
of $85,000,000 upon the lakes has pro- 
duced enormous savings in the cost of 
transportation, both directly and indirect- 
ly ; that it has not only furnished effective 
competition for the railroads on the one 
hand, but has increased their traffic and 
their revenues upon the other; that it has 
at one and the same time raised the price 
of wheat to the farmers of the West and 
lowered the price of flour to consumers in 
the East and in Europe; that it has trans- 
formed the lake fleet, promoted the 
growth of lake cities and increased the 
revenues of the Government ; and that it 
has given to the United States the pri- 
macy of the world in the manufacture of 
iron and steel. 

These are magnificent and far-reaching 
results, and the reader has a right to ask 
whether it is claimed that all the credit 
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therefor should be given to the work 
done by the Government upon the lakes. 
Nothing of the kind is claimed. The 
lakes were there to begin with—placed 
where thef are by the hand of the Cre- 
ator. But while the shallowest of the 
lakes is deeper than the largest ship that 
was ever built, or that ever will be, the 
value of the lakes as a commercial high- 
way is determined not by the greatest 
depths of their open waters, but by the 
least depth to be found in their harbors 
and channels ; and before the work of im- 
provement was started by the Govern- 
ment, navigation was impossible for boats 
drawing over eight feet—and was diffi- 
cult and dangerous for those of that 
draft. 

No argument is needed to show that the 
modern lake fleet, modern facilities for 
transfer, the present huge volume of lake 
traffic and the present low cost of lake 
transportation would all alike have been 
impossible but for the deepening of lake 
channels and harbors from eight feet to 
twenty, which has been done by the Gov- 
ernment. Into the developments of fleets 
and docks, of commerce and industry, of 
cities and commonwealths, have been put 
the brain and the brawn, the inventive 
genius and the executive ability, the capi- 
tal and the labor of a multitude of men. 
To each one of these some credit is due; 
to all of them together a credit far 
greater than the writer can express. But 
their work has been the building of the 
superstructure; the work of the Govern- 
ment was the laying of the foundation 
without which the superstructure could 
not have been reared. 

It is believed that ample proofs have 
now been submitted to sustain the claim 
that the expenditures already made upon 
the lakes have “paid” and to justify the 
conclusion that further expenditures 
upon them will “pay.” Evidently the 
Congress of the United States is of that 
opinion, for in the River and Harbor Act 
of 1907—the largest one ever passed— 
$22,000,000, nearly one-fourth of the en- 
tire amount appropriated, was given to 
the lakes. 

But the policy advocated by the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress is 
not limited to the continuation of work 
on the lakes and on seaboard harbors, but 
includes the improvement of all the rivers 
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of the country which are navigable, or. 


can reasonably be made navigable, and 
the ultimate construction of canals which 
will unite the navigapie waters of the 
United States into one complet@ connect- 
ed system. It is, therefore, essential to 
determine whether the improvement of 
waterways of this character will make 
adequate returns for the expenditure in- 
volved. 

Most of the benefits produced by 
waterways arise from the cheap trans- 
portation furnished thereby, and in the 
matter of cheapness even the lakes must 
yield the palm to the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers. Coal is carried from Buffalo to 
Duluth-Superior for three-tenths (0.3) of 
a mill per ton-mile. But this rate is made 
in connection with return cargoes of ore 
or grain, which pay a higher rate, and 
during the present season vessel owners 
have tied their boats up rather than carry 
coal at this rate, returning light. When- 
ever there is a sufficient stage of water on 
the rivers mentioned, however, coal is 
carried from Pittsburg to New Or- 
leans for one-third (1/3) of a mill per 
ton-mile, which price includes the return 
of the empty barges 2,000 miles up 
stream. 

Another important advantage of the 
waterway over the railway is in the vol- 
ume of freight which can be moved at 
one time, and here again the lakes must 
take second place tothe rivers. For the 
steamer “Sprague” has carried from 
Cairo to New Orleans a tow of barges 
containing 57,500 tons of coal—which is 
believed to be the greatest cargo ever 
moved at one time in the history of the 
world. 

It may be asked why, if such results 
can be attained by the rivers in their pres- 
ent condition, the demand for their im- 
provement is so strong. The answer is 
that these results are attained only when 
there is a boating stage of water, and 
boating stages are as uncertain as the 
winds of heaven. On one occasion, some 
ten or twelve years ago, the interval 
from one boating stage on the Ohio to the 
next was eleven months. This makes 
plain the underlying reason for the dif- 
ference in the relative growth of the lake 
cities and the river cities mentioned by 
Senator Knox. The improved lake 
waterway has a depth which can be de- 
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pended upon; on the unimproved rivers 
tne only thing certain is—uncertainty. 
‘Lhe approved project for the improve- 
ment of the Ohio River calls for the con- 
struction of fifty-four locks and movable 
dams, giving slack water navigation over 
the entire distance from Pittsburg to 
Cairo, at an estimated cost of $63,713,- 
000 in addition to appropriations already 
made. The project is meant to give a 
minimum depth of nine feet at low water. 
As this is only a trifle more than the 
original depth in the lake channels, and the 
most of the benefits derived from the lake 
waterway have been attributed to the in- 
crease of available depth from eight to 
twenty feet, it may be asked why a depth 
of nine feet in the Ohio River is expected 
to produce valuable results. The answer 
is that the conditions are radically differ- 
ent. Vessels which undertake to navi- 
gate the Great Lakes must be built prac- 
tically as strong as ocean craft in order 
to safely meet the great storms which 
sometimes sweep over their waters. On 
the river, wave action is not encountered. 
On the lakes, as on the ocean, the most 
economical transportation is effected by 
single vessels of deep draft. On the 
quieter waters of the river the same cargo 
carrying capacity can be obtained, at far 


, less expense, by lashing together a large 


number of barges drawing only eight or 
eight and a half feet. 

The United States Army engineers esti- 
mate that freight can be transported on 
the Ohio River thus improved at an aver- 
age rate of one-half (%4) mill per ton- 
mile. This is undoubtedly conservative, 
for open river navigation would be avail- 
able as often as it is now, up-stream 
movement would be more economical on 
the slack-watered river, and there would 
be no interruption of navigation by low 
water. But this estimate of the army 
engineers gives an average rate on the 
improved river which is 38 per cent. be- 
low the average rate on the traffic thru 
the “Soo” Canals in 1907. There is then 
no escape from the conclusion that the 
improvement of the Ohio would result in 
just such a development of commerce and 
manufactures, just such a growth of pop- 
ulation and prosperity in the valley of the 
river, as has resulted in the lake region 
from the improvement of lake channels 
and harbors. And exactly the same thing 
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would be true of the Mississippi, the 
Missouri, the Columbia, and in greater 
or less degree of every other river in the 
United States. 

It is not necessary to assume that such 
results would follow from an improved 
river. Germany has several such, of 
which the Rhine is the most notable ex- 
ample. Germany has literally poured 
millions of dollars into the improvement 
of this stream and, as a consequence, the 
Rhine Valley has been converted into one 
vast workshop. Mannheim, more than 
300 miles from the sea, has a 
dredged harbor of 550 acres, three miles 
of docks, and nine miles of improved 
shore. The equipment includes 129 
cranes, 16 grain and 26 coal elevators, 
110 storehouses and 17 petroleum tanks. 
Fifteen million dollars has been spent on 
this single harbor since 1886, and similar 
sums on some twenty other harbors from 
100 to 350 miles from the ocean. Hoch- 
feld-Duisberg-Ruhrort, 100 miles up the 
Rhine, is one of the great harbors of 
the world, its tonnage having increased 
from 2,900,000 tons in 1875 to 13,000,000 
in 1900. The tonnage passing Emme- 
rich, on the Dutch-German frontier, 


amounted to 21,000,000 tons in 1905. 
Does any one doubt that similar results 
would. follow the improvement of Ameri- 


can rivers? Or believe that the river 
cities of the United States, Pittsburg, 
for instance, would fail to provide a har- 
bor equipment adequate to handle all the 
commerce an improved river would 
create ? 

This great work of waterway improve- 
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ment must be done by the National Gov- 
ernment, because the nation claims ex- 
clusive jurisdiction and exercises supreme 
control over navigable waterways. But 
with power goes responsibility. If the 
river cities have grown more slowly than 
the lake cities, it is because Congress has 
improved the lakes and left the rivers un- 
improved. If the commerce of Lake On- 
tario has failed to keep pace with that of 
the other lakes, it is because Congress 
has failed to furnish it as good a connect- 
ing channel as has been given them. If 
the United States cannot cope with Ger- 
many in the great battle for world com- 
merce, it is because the Reichstag has 
developed German rivers and canals and 
our Congress has failed to develop Amer- 
ican waterways. 

The National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress demands that the policy of in- 
action be abandoned and a vigorous pol- 
icy of progress be adopted; that appro- 
priations for waterways be placed on the 
same footing as other appropriations and 
shall be made annually; that the amount 
shall be adequate to complete the needed 
works as rapidly as is consistent with 
thoro work; that, if necessary, funds shall 
be provided by a bond issue similar to 
that authorized for the Panama Canal; 
and that all needed Governmental agen- 
cies shall be provided to carry out the 
great policy thus briefly outlined. 

Will it pay? Would its adoption be 
wise? Nay, rather, in the light of the 
facts which have been presented, failure 
to adopt it would be stupendous, immeas- 
urable folly. 


Ricumonp, Inp. 

















Sanitariums and Sanitarium Women 
BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


escaped the muckrakers? They 
have been thru every department 
of the financial, industrial and _ social 
world. They have overhauled and out- 
raged the sensibilities of that simple- 
hearted, sincere but wunobservant old 
lady, the Church. And they have occa- 
sionally unearthed a scandal in a city 
hospital. But even the muckraker is 
shrewd enough to fight shy of a sani- 
tarium. He knows that if he slipt in for 
the purposes of investigation he would 
probably fall under the conviction for 
his own symptoms and remain for treat- 
ment! 
sesides, we must not confound the 
hospital, which is more or less a public 
institution, with the sanitarium. One 
difference is that the sanitarium is al- 
ways private. Another is that the hos- 


| | OW is it that the sanitariums have 


pital patient recovers and is dismissed, 
or, does not recover and is dismissed for 


that reason. But one is rarely dis- 
charged in any such final manner from a 
certain class of sanitariums. If it is a 
woman—and all sanitariums are largely 
female institutions—shé may go home on 
a furlough, or under the influence of an 
exhilarating massage, but it is very un- 
usual for one in good enough financial 
circumstances to afford the extravagance 
ever to get so well of her ailment that 
she does not return again and again to 
have it “treated.” 

Now we have no reference to those in- 
stitutions conducted honestly by efficient 
thysicians and for the help of a very 
large class of genuine sufferers who may 
never recover and who need constant at- 
tention. But there are in the neighbor- 
hood or in the midst of every city num- 
bers of so-called “sanitariums” conducted 
very quietly and profitably by ignorant 
charlatans in the medical profession. 
The physician or physicians in charge 
are usually not in good standing with 
the better class of doctors in the com- 
munity. There is on the outskirts of a 
certain city a large sign in front of a very 
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sedate looking private residence which 
designates it as asanitarium. Nervous pa- 
tients are taken here, and the physician 
in charge is a “corn doctor!” There is 
another where the physician in charge 
does not even hold the license required 
before he can legally practice medicine 
in that State, and where a case of walk- 
ing typhoid was recently diagnosed as 
“tuberculosis” and the patient made to 
“take the freshair,” walking till he 
dropt. But “nervous” patients are a 
specialty with these institutions. This is 
the same class of men and women who 
formerly effected periodic cures for 
themselves with “patent medicines,” and 
whose photos and testimonials graced so 
many bottle labels. Now they are equal- 
ly enthusiastic in recommending their 
sanitariums and their doctors. Lét one 
such institution secure but half a dozen 
thoroly developed cases of neurasthenia 
and its future is assured. For these pa- 
tients will not only return from time to 
time, but they will bring and send others. 

Many of these so-called sanitariums 
have become opulent and respectable 
upon the business of confirming the tem- 
porary invalidism of their patients. And 
now we have a regular sanitarium class 
of humanity just as distinct in their aims 
and thinking from normal people as 
idiots are from sane ones. Here is the 
temptation that makes them: When a 
nervous, ego-centric woman may secure 
the services of a nurse, the attention of 
a physician, and the sanitarium atmos- 
phere in which it is so easy to realize and 
develop the consciousness of disease, for 
from fifteen to thirty dollars per week, 
why should she remain at home with her 
healthy, hard-hearted family, who never 
“rub” her, nor pet her, nor show the 
slightest interest in her most harrowing 
symptoms?’ She is never taught in sani- 
tariums of the kind under discussion that 
her most dangerous symptom is a crav- 
ing for sympathy rather than for health. 
She has made a medical romance of her 
pains, and learns to sit in quivering an- 
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ticipation of another pang. And she de- 
velops pangs as a story - writer would 
discover new and thrilling sensations in 
his tale. Also, she is in a hurry to im- 
part it to the nurse and the doctor, 
whose business it is to listen. That is 
really what she pays them for, altho she 
is deluded into thinking that it is to 
make her well. Upon examination it 
will be found that there are hundreds of 
women in these places that converse with 
splendid pathological intelligence upon 
their diseases, but who are stupid and in- 
different almost to the point of idiocy 
upon every other subject. And the sani- 
tarium physician only mildly warns and 
teasingly reproaches them about this 
injurious use of their minds, because he 
knows if he peremptorily rebukes one of 
them for the weakness, he will “‘hurt her 
feelings” and lose a patient. Such wo- 
men pride themselves upon the exceed- 
ing delicacy of their sensibilities, and 
they reap the reward of a selfish self- 
consciousness in that they really do suf- 
fer out of all reason from a noise, or a 
jar, or.a “brutal” word, when they are 
not otherwise seriously ill. What they 
need, however, is an allopathic dose of 
“brutal words” three times a day till they 
come to their senses. 

And it would not be so bad if they 
remained perpetually incarcerated in 
their sanitariums, but it is a part of the 
romantic movement in their diseased 
minds to reach, now and then, the climax 
of a momentary recovery. They return 
home, take a vacation from cultivating 
their physical weaknesses with “treat- 
ments,” and enter society, and on a 
divan if it can be so arranged. For the 
regular sanitarium woman just will not 
remain alone, she has so many thrillingly 
interesting experiences to tell, you know, 
and she must tell them—or “relapse.” 
This accounts for the spread of that 
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innocuous form of insanity so prevalent 
now in feminine social circles. It is to 
be recognized by the victim’s persistent 
references to her “operation,” or her 
“digestion,” or her “spine”—a_ sanita- 
rium woman never mentions her back. 
That durable piece of human anatomy 
may do for a crude well one, but the 
professional invalid never has anything 
but a spine, which she invariably men- 
tions with an air of pathos, as if it were 
a broken lute-string! In this interesting 
social way she effects an exchange of 
symptoms, recognizes the condition of 
her numerous female friends as being 
similar to her own—before she “went to 
the sanitarium’”—or worse, and easily 
persuades them to go for “treatment” if 
they can afford it, and sometimes if they 
cannot. The curious thing is that they 
will be persuaded, in spite of the obvious 
condition of the sanitarium woman’s 
darkened mind! 

No one who lives in the full pressure 
of modern life can possibly be in per- 
fect physical health. The sooner we 
realize this and lessen the pressure the 
better. Meanwhile the only decent 
thing to do is to grin and bear it. Do 
not add the “drug habit,” or, what is 
very nearly as bad, the sanitarium habit, 
to your disabilities. If you must go to 
such a place, go with fear and trembling, 
get out at the earliest possible moment, 
and shake the sick dust of it from your 
feet. The thing to bear in mind with 
proper courage is that we all have our 
deadly disorder, closed up and folded 
away somewhere in the tissues of the 
body or in life. We cannot miss it any 
more than we can miss the grave, but 
we can win tolerably close to the latter 
in a fairly decent manner, and need not 
be trundled into it by a trained nurse 
and a doctor, disgustingly pale before 
our time. 

NasHVILLE, TENN. 
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Herculaneum 


Ir is singular that Herculaneum* should 
have waited until now to have its resur- 
rection. It was, to be sure, one of the 
minor Greek cities of Italy, insignificant 
when compared with neighbors like Paes- 


culaneum and Pompeii, but in a different 
manner. Pompeii was buried by ashes, 
but Herculaneum, on the lower slope of 


Vesuvius, was covered by a slowly mov- 


ing stream of mud. It was this mud, and 
not lava, that covered the small city to a 
depth sometimes of more than sixty- 


DIONYSOS SEATED. 


Marble relief from Herculaneum. 


tum. To excavate Herculaneum was in- 
deed a herculean task. The eruption of 
Vesuvius in 79 A. D. covered both Her- 
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*Hercutangeum: Past, Present anp Future By 
Charles Waldstein, Litt. D., etc., and Leonard Shoo- 
he M. A., with Appendixes, Illustrated. New 
York: i 
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five feet. It is true that when this mud 
hardened it was very hard, but it was not: 
impossible to work upon it and tunnel 
under it, which would have been impos- 
sible had the slow-moving stream been 
lava. King Charles III of Naples made 
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important systemati¢ excavations in 1738 
with the assistance of military engineers. 

“One villa yielded greater treasure in orig- 
inal ancient bronzes and ancient manuscripts 
than the excavations of Athens or Rome, 
Delphi or Olympia, Alexandria or Pergamon.” 

The bronze “Hermes,” represented as 
resting on a rock after an arduous jour- 
ney, found in almost perfect preservation 
in the “suburban villa,” outweighs many 
a good copy. This statue may have come 
directly from the land of Lycippos, and 
even if it be a copy it is no unworthy rep- 
resentative of his art. Two- youthful 
wrestlers belonging to the same school 
appear to be seeking to grapple. Of 
other bronzes, the “Sleeping Faun” and 
the “Drunken Satyr” are perhaps of the 
Pergamene school. 

Six fine decorative bronze statues of 
the first half of the fifth century, called 
the “Dancing Maidens,” from the same 
villa, now arrayed together on a long 
pedestal, form one of the choicest treas- 
ures of the Naples Museum. The pend- 
ing systematic excavations will surely 
bring to light something still more pre- 
cious. 

It is no wonder that Waldstein has 
been fired by the hope, now swelling 
higher and higher, that Herculaneum is 
to be immediately excavated. He doubt- 
less wished to have his name associated 
with the enterprise both in Europe and 
America. Who would wish to “spurn at 
noble praise.” 

Waldstein deals in grand projects; 
kings, queens and emperors are as pawns 
in his great game. He likes to move be- 
fore the footlights of the stage. He 
would doubtless have been pleased to be 
the commanding figure in the interna- 
tional affair, but he will now be obliged 
to content himself with less than the 
whole. How like Czsar he says: 

“It would have identified the whole project 

too much with my own personality, a side on 
which I endeavored not to lay stress.” 
But Waldstein’s personality will not hide 
itself. On pages 197, 204, 205, 207, he 
uses “I” thirteen, eleven, twenty-three 
and fourteen times. It seems also wide 
of the mark to call the excavations of 
Olympia and Delphi in “the bow and ar- 
row phase.” The corps was made up of 
distinguished and competent men. 

Waldstein argues for “an actual co- 


,’ 
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operation of all nations with Italy in the 
sphere of pure science.” The Italian 
Government has at last, after due delib- 
eration, acted probably wisely in replying 
that it will undertake sole charge of the 
excavations. The “federation of the 
world,” even if it is in the world of art, 
will remain for a long time a dream. 

The letter to the Times by “Excavator” 
has put the case in a nutshell : 


“Commendatore Boni is the person who 
really matters. If he has not time and energy 
to give to Dr. Waldstein’s large scheme at 
present (and with the Forum and many other 
excavations on his hands, I doubt it), no 
working committee of experts—and, with all 
due respect, no ornamental committee of 
crowned heads and presidents—will bring it to 
pass.’ 

A writer to the Wiener Neuer Freie 
Presse with a gentle sarcasm says: 

“Professor Waldstein traumt den Traum 
des Jesaias, dass Lamm und Pardel auf der- 
selben Weide weiden. Er sieht im Geiste eine 
Art wissenschaftlicher Kosmopolis errichtet 
und die ganze Welt nach Herculaneum hin- 
stromen.” 

But Waldstein’s well known energy 
and push has resulted in a victory. “Her- 
culaneum is to be excavated,” not by 
him, but by the Italian Government. 


st 


Books for Christmas Presents 


“Tue Knack or It. By Charles Battell Loomis. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell & Co. 75 cents. 
Tue Gentat Ipiot. By John Kendrick Bangs. 
New York: Harper Bros. $1.25 
8’Pictures oF Parts AND SOME S coentane By John 
Rapheal and Frank Reynolds. London: Adam and 
Bliss Perry. New York 


Charles Black. $1.50. 
*Parx Pace Papers. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
By Myrtle Reed. New 


and_ Boston: 

SFLoweR OF THE Dusk. 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

®Str_ RicHarp Escomse. By Mar 
New York: Harper Bros. $1.50. 

‘Tue SHapow Wortp. By Hamlin Garland. New 
York: Harper Bros. $1.50. 

THERE is such a thing as nickel-in-the 
slot literature, whether we get it that 
cheap or not. And very many books 
meant to be especially appropriate for 
Christmas gifts belong to this class. 
Charles Battell Loomis has a little vol- 
ume of “Essays in Optimism” that should 
be one of the first to drop out when the 
button is prest. There is something 
superficial about a profession of optimism 
in the face of things as we have awak- 
ened to see them in this world of misery 
just under that world in which Christmas 
presents are given. Any man ought to 
be ashamed to teach it, but if one wishes 


Pemberton. 
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MYRTLE REED, 


Author of “Flower of the Dusk.” Putnam’s. 


to pat himself or the selfishness of a 
friend on the back, for the price, there is 
no better book to offer than this thin tract 
upon happiness. It is written with that 
kind of artificial cheerfulness often ob- 
served in the professionally happy. But 
this should not discredit the performance, 
since nine-tenths of those who read it 
will never discover that what Mr. Loomis 
calls The Knack of It is really a jack- 
in-the-box performance at so much a 
jump. The irony of the gift custom at 
Christmas is that every man has at least 
one enemy who must be remembered 
even more carefully than his dearest 
friend—some one to whom he pays toll 
for social, politic or other reasons. No 
better choice can be made for this* gift 
than The Genial Idiot. The mother of 
wit in John Kendrick Bangs is cynicism. 
He is repulsively smart and thoroly in- 
formed upon not the worst, but the mean- 
est social evils of the times. The “Idi- 
ot’s” humor is simply his literary tack 
hammer for calling a kind of futile, jeer- 
ing attention to what is contemptible, 
ridiculous and least becoming in men and 
the order of things. On the other hand, 
John Rapheal’s impressions of Paris and 
some Parisians would prove a gift with 
a smile in it. If drawings were made of 
any of us as we really are, they would 
surely have some of the lines of cari- 
cature in them, because it is only when 
we pose and become thoroly regardful of 
our effects that we produce the impres- 
sion of entire rationality. When a man 


is released from this guardianship he acts 
whimsically, often with curious animal 
traits, always a trifle absurdly. And this 
little volume is illustrated with drawings 
of the Parisian, made when he thought 
no one was looking. The short sketches 
that accompany these drawings are no 
less enlightening, and the volume would 
serve almost as an initiation to an egre- 
gious American who contemplated a so- 
journ in “Gay Paree.” 

There is the spinster man as well as 
the bachelor maid. He may or may not 
be marfied, but anywhere you shall 
recognize him by his nose, his cat- 
licking, fastidious manner, and his rare- 
fied tastes. A pleasant Christmas gift 
for him will be Bliss Perry’s Park Place 
Papers. This is not reflection upon Mr. 
Perry’s essays; it is by way of indicating 
their impeccable, peculiar excellence in 
that they would please even the spinster 
man. It is really the autobiography of 
a magazine, or at least the biography in 
the sense that the author, for ten years 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, tells more 
than any one ever knew or suspected of 
the reasons why the Aflantic is what it 
was and ever shall be. And those who 
read the sober little volume will feel 
nearer, kinder to that dignified periodical, 
just as they might feel more intimate 
with any other old grande dame after 
looking at her family album and the 
skeletons in her closet. 

All of Myrtle Reed’s books are twins, 
and the last one is not only a Siamese 
to her other stories, but, in one particu- 
lar, it comes very near being a twin to 
one of Ellen Glasgow’s novels as well. 
Both play a romantic trick on the blind. 
Some years ago Miss Glasgow deceived 
a blind old lady in her story into believ- 
ing that she was still rich. Now Miss 
Reed adopts precisely the same method 
to deceive a blind old man. However, a 
difference of sex is a difference, of 
course, and as much as we should expect 
of ladies of somewhat similar mental 
fiber. If Miss Reed should be a trifle 
less felicitous in selecting sweet, garden- 
scented titles for her rearranged romantic 
material each year, and if Putnam’s 
should cease to offer them for sale in 
delicate lavender-tinted boxes, her popu- 
larity would wane rapidly. As it is, no 
prettier gift can be chosen for a lady of 
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uncertain years or for a young girl who 
is to be kept in total ignorance of the love 
phenomenon, than Miss Reed’s new 
novel. And an equally attractive novel 
for a youth who has begun to swear “by 
my halibut” because he has reached that 
kind of swearing in his highschool course 
in English literature, is Max Pember- 
ton’s. This is an historical romance and 
has to do with the fortunes of a certain 
Str Richard Escombe. 

In conclusion, every man has a friend 
who is a crank, and for whom, on this 
account, it is more difficult to choose a 
gift than for any one else. No crank 
wants what he ought to have, or what a 
normal person would desire. Therefore, 
we should be especially grateful to Mr. 
Hamlin Garland for writing a book sure 
to prove attractive to every crank who is 
not violently cranked the other way. This 
is a record of the most startling 
psychic experiments made by the 
author himself and a few other 
friends. It is written in a sol- 
emn, matter-of-fact style that is 
a very good imitation of the sci- 
entific manner. The author is 
the only person actively engaged 
in the experiments who is not 
convinced of their supernatural 
nature. This is Mr. Garland’s 
divertingly shrewd way of con- 
vincing as many of his readers 
as possible without laying him- 
self open to the ridicule of being 
called a dupe of his “mediums” 
and their séances. And it is not 
absolutely essential that the crank 
for whom the book is intended 
as a Christmas gift should al- 
ready believe in spiritualism. It 
is the nature of a crank to go off 
on .any tangent, and Mr. Gar- 
land has offered the largest tan- 
gent ever provided for a soul- 
sniffing public. - 


Professor Frye’s Criticisms 


In Professor Frye’s volume 
of reviews and criticisms* the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
will find some old friends, and 
will. be glad also to meet some 





*Literary Reviews AND Criticisms. By 
Prosser Hall Frye. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $1.25. 
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most companionable additions. The 
critic in him, the admirer of style 
and of those comfortable  addita- 
ments that make the form and color 
of literary work acceptable to the 
man of the chair of learning—this is 
Mr. Frye’s strong point, and it is not 
to be wondered at therefore that he al- 
lows such ample space to Dryden and the 
critical canons of the eighteenth century, 
to George Sand, to Corneille, the new 
classic tragedy and the Greek, and to 
Saint Beuve. These are themes worthy 
of the classroom, where the nice shad- 
ings of style are to be considered, and a 
careful reading of these among the thir- 
teen essays included in the volume will 
represent time well spent by the ad- 
vanced student of English literature. 
Mr. Frye is at home in the intricacies of 
grammar, trope, metaphor, form, and the 


CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS, 
Author of “The Knack of It.” Revell Co, 
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art necessary to make composition agree- 
able. He will not, however, find many 
to agree with him in his estimate of Bal- 
zac’s art. He says of the great master 
of the modern French school : 

“He never succeeded in mastering. a style 
or acquiring a form. To the last his work 
is confused and amorphous, crammed with all 
sorts of irrelevant details, crowded with epi- 
sodes, and distracted by pretentious rigma- 
role anent the nearest trifle, the placing of a 
patch on a woman’s face, or the relative merit 
of round waists and flat. At most he learned 
to wreak his strength upon his readers, brow- 
beating and domineering over them until they 
succumb at last to the imposition of that des- 
potic personality. 

Nor is it probable that the reader of 
Mary Wilkins Freeman’s powerful de- 
lineation of some characteristics of the 
raw New England woman will agree 
with the critic when he speaks of “a pub- 
lic that delights in Mrs. Freeman’s thin 


and washy sketches and mistakes thenr 


for a likeness of New England.” Sure- 


ly those thin and washy sketches are a 
most fit likeness of a certain kind of New 
England woman conditioned on the 


rocky pastures and still rockier pastors 
of that hardy people who sweeten the 
scant nibblings of their granite fields 
with grim pleasantries, where “good 
Queen Bess” would have blessed them 
with round raw English oaths. Mrs. 
Freeman serves the same climate that 
Hawthorne served. If her crops were 
homelier, if her cows kick the milk 
pail over, if her pumpkins lie yellow on 
the south side of the barn, the same table 
is served in the end, and the same grace 
is murmured over the viands that is due 
at the Salem board of the great ro- 
mancer: “Let us be thankful, Lord, that 
we have inherited more than one kind of 
precious aliment from Thy pastures!” 
Abundant joy Professor Frye finds in 
Hawthorne, chiefly, perhaps, because the 
romancer’s literary form is of the 
choicest, his shining word adding luster 
to his shining mintage. Hawthorne’s in- 
heritance fitted him to understand the 
Puritan whom he studies, and by nature, 
taste, and abundant training to follow up 
elusive leads into his land of enchant- 
ments. «© 
thorne’s power as a romancer have we 


No better elucidation of Haw- 
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found than is Professor Frye’s essay on 
the “supernaturalism” of his subject. 
This is the critic’s highest level, where 
he discovers a comfortable and com- 
patible union between matter and man- 
ner. 

What a disappointment, then, is it to 
find him saying this of the man who has 
imprest himself more on the past and the 
present generation than any other mar 
of thought or of letters—Emerson: 

“For a great writer his phrase is. always sin- 
gularly cramped and scanty, and particularly 
lacking in that free discursive development 
which makes one of the ‘characteristic excel- 
lences of prose, just as it is in the fervent 
concentration characteristic of poetry! He 
can hardly turn more than two or three sen- 
tences without a- complete change of topic. 

There is no diffusion about his thought; 
it refuses to flow or dilate.” 

Imagine Emerson trying “a free, dis- 
cursive development” of an Emersonian 
thought! Is the critic not in deep wa- 
ter? we involuntarily ask ourselves. 
“Are we over one of them deep holes?” 
asks dear Mrs. Lecks, when she has cast 
loose from the sinking ship, and is 
thoughtfully oaring her way, as_ she 
treads water, in the open ocean. In 
common witha numerous school of our 
younger critics, our author rests his case 
on form. They are dazed by a certain 
formlessness in Emerson. To a reader 
of quick imagination, who is impatient of 
the expansion required in forensic utter- 
ance, or of the cumulative method in the 
essay that has a point to make, or of the 
easy automobiliary smoothness and speed 
of the historian, Emerson’s form is “con- 
fusion worse confounded.” But the Con- 
cord seer was not looking for the philos- 
opher’s stone. He was not on the smooth 
macadam of narrative. He had no nov- 
elist’s aim of fixing a pretty face in a 
stylish hat. If he “hitched his wagon to 
a star,” it was because the star was for 
the time the better guide to his end. In 
the case of two such wide-eyed geniuses 
as Mrs. Freeman and Emerson, is it not 
better to let them take their own way 
thru the wilderness of literary forms, and 
in respect to form at least, to judge them 
by the company they keep, by the sweet 
and high thinkers whom they entice to 
go with them? 
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Spinster Farm: By Helen M. Winslow. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

There never was anything like the 
American mind for expansion! It 
stretches all realities and does not hesi- 
tate to strain the improbable. An amus- 
ing illustration of the latter is the prog- 
ress of women in fiction from horticul- 
ture to agriculture. A few years ago 
the garden novel appeared everywhere, 
little green books on romantic vegetable 
culture, with innumerable apostrophes 
to roses and every sort of annual. The 
heroine of the story was the girl who 
wore no petticoat under her top skirt 
and who picked worms off of every 
growing thing or dug at their innocent 
roots, while the -hero hovered near to 
draw attention when she lifted her beau- 
tiful perspiring face from her earthy de- 
votions. But presently the delighted 
reader discovered that it was only pen- 
gardening, or hair-pin gardening at best, 
and the horticulture novel past. Now 
comes the inevitable expansion. Did 
woman give up the adorable contrast be- 
tween herself and the flowering earth 
that she had discovered and presented 
in these stories? Far from it. She 
merely abandoned the garden for the 
farm, the flower for the vegetable. And 
now we have “The Plow-woman” in the 
West and two or three prosperous au- 
thors developing abandoned farms in the 
East—in a purely literary way, of 
course. Zephine Humphrey gave her 
experiences, “Over Against Green 
Peak,” early in the season, and now here 
is almost identically the same situation 
presented by Helen Winslow at Spinster 
Farm. This does not mean that either 
of these ladies has been cat-licking the 
other’s literary material; it means that 
women in fiction have advanced from 
the garden to the larger, wider farm 
idea, and that they have a common mind 
on the subject. Having conceded that 
much, it is really diverting to see how 
nearly the life of the widow and her 
niece, who live in the old white house 
“over against Green Peak,” is like the 
life of the old maid and her niece at 
Spinster Farm. Both “keep a horse” ; 
both have similar experiences obtaining 
the same; both devote much description 
to the remodeling of the old houses—to 
their neighbors, to the garden and orch- 
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ard. And each book is delightful—the 
more so, because there is no real farm- 
ing in either one of them, a mere con- 
test now and then with weeds. The dif- 
ference is that Miss Humphrey has the 
finer literary sense of field and house and 
orehard nature. Very often Miss Wins- 
low appears to spread her words like 
dead prest roses upon the page. They 


are pretty, with a faint intimation of the 
life that was in them somewhere else, 
but they have not that freshening literal- 


“HE FELT THAT GENEVA WAS STILL LOOK- 
ING INTO HIS EYES.” 


Cartoon from “The Man from Brodney’s.” 
Dodd, Mead. 


ness of the earth that Miss Humphrey’s 
words have, as if she had plucked them 
like flowers from the grass. 


e 


The Man From Brodney’s. By George Barr 
McCutcheon. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50. 

Mr. McCutcheon has his usual success 
in writing an interesting story, and in 
making the impossible plausible. A “real 
princess,” an American Consul at Rapp- 
Thorberg ; a queer will inviting the lega- 
tees to spend six months on the island of 
Japat in the mysterious South Seas in 
order to discover whether they could love 
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each other enough to marry and inherit 
a good many millions from their eccen- 
tric grandfathers. As both young peo- 
ple are married already and not to each 
other, the reader immediately foresees 
some complicated interests. He is not 
disappointed. And as Mr. McCutcheon 
has had the good luck or the good sense 
to be illustrated by Harrison Fisher, his 
various heroines are as pretty to the eye 
as to the imagination. It is impossible 
to feel very sentimental over the fact that 
the princess, during a siege, saved her 
cigarets for her lover; a piece of self- 
denial of which the author makes so 
much, that it moves a non-smoker to 
mirth, rather than to admiration. 


& 


The New Things of God. By Henry A. 
Stimson. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 


Dr. Stimson has collected twenty-one’ 


addresses, under the title, The New 
Things of God, which are characterized 
bv several qualities most sermons lack: 
clearness, sanity and practicality. The 
quiet good sense of the chapters on 
“Tleaiing the Sick” and “Achieving the 
Impossible,” is in bracing contrast to the 
many umreasoned psycho-therapeutic 
theories of the day. Dr. Stimson 
preaches the old faith in new words, nor 
do we ever feel that it is an outworn 
creed, but a belief which is vital and 
necessary to the fullest human life. 
ss 

Friendship Village. By Zona Gale. 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

In a series of pleasant sketches Miss 
Zona Gale adds another little town to the 
agreeable villages of fiction. It is in- 
teresting to remember that Friendship 
Village treats of the same sort of ter- 
ritory which Ed. Howe, wears ago, 
shadowed with the gloom of his “Story 
of a Country Town.” So much depends 
upon the way in which we look at 
places! Perhaps no two of us live in the 
same town, after all, altho we may oc- 
cupy the same dwelling. Wewould rather 
live in Friendship Village than in Cran- 
ford, for instance, or in Wolfville. 
There may be a faint touch of carica- 
ture, but it is so tender as to be negligi- 
ble; and the stern, little moral code the 
village holds is apt to be softened into 
mercy in individual instances. Many of 
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the citizens of Friendship serve God ac- 

cording to the “dictates of their own no- 

tions,” but they do serve Him with a 

wholeheartedness and a native wisdom 

matching their zeal. We close the book, 
lingeringly, just as we should leave so 
friendly a town, with the feeling that 

America is sound at the core, while it is 

possible to recognize the truth of such 

affectionate portraiture. It is good to 
love those we live with in little, seques- 
tered places; to have some pleasant 
neighbors at hand in books like Friend- 
ship Village. 

& 

The Call of the City. By Charles Mulford 
Robinson. San Francisco and New York: 
Paul Elder & Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Robinsori celebrates the charms of 
the city somewhat after the manner, but 
not in the precise mood, of Walt Whit- 
man. Indeed, there is just now what 
might be called a “boom” in the Whit- 
manesque shading of literary expression. 
When the city sat for its portrait to 
Whitman it was for the “altogether.” 
With Mr. Robinson there is a less omniv- 
orous taste; yet the town is dear to him— 
dearer than it is to most of us. He takes 
it in all weathers; loves all its moods. 
The charms of the country he disparages. 
From his account of the hills, the road- 
side beauty, the summers and winters in 
rural seclusions, he would rather accept 
the conclusion of a certain German who 
said he could always have the advantages 
of a seaside villa or a farm boarding- 
house by turning off the gas in his city 
house, locking up the bathroom and re- 
moving his bed to the garret. Mr. Rob- 
inson takes the cheerful side of the city 
street. It has its fascinations, not to be 
dreamed of in the country. There may 
be objections, he admits, to stony pave- 
ments, “where the murmuring stream at 
the edge is known as the gutter.” There 
are the beautiful flowers in the country, 
but are there not blossoms in town far 
more beautiful? Cannot a young man, 
thinking, perhaps, of his “best girl,” step 
into a shop anywhere, even in the busy 
commercial quarter—even in Wall Street 
—and, without removing his gloves, re- 
ceive a delicate bunch of the rarest vio- 
lets, rolled up in tissue paper, shining 
with its metallic protection against moist- 
ure? Ah, what a thing it is, Mr. Robin- 
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son, to feel the spring of youth in the 
city! But, verily, 
“A ray of fancy still survives, 
Her sunshine plays upon thee.” 
a 


Poem Outlines. By Sidney Lanier. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 
The world likes to see a carpenter in 

his workshop, a blacksmith shaping a 

shoe, a novelist, like Hawthorne in his 

“Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret,” laying the 

lines of a great romance, and so it will 

welcome a little book of poetic outlines 
that lets it into some of the vagrant 
moods of one of the most sensitive and 
sweet-spirited singers of our Southland. 

Here are a hundred and twenty poems 

suggested—some merely suggested in a 

central thought or a mellifluous line, some 

half worked out, but not filled, some tak- 
ing the beauty of a word-picture, and 

there’s an end. Here, for instance, is a 

picture : 

“The feverish heaven, with a stitch in its side, 

Of lightning.” 

It would be difficult for the perfect artist 

in verse to expand this without spoiling 

it. It is a whole poem in itself. Here 
again is the full argument of a poem: 

“We know more than we know. 

That the Lord is all, I know; 

That I am part, I know. 

But how shall we settle our provinces and 
diplomacies and boundaries, the Lord 
and I? 

Let us talk of this matter, dear Lord, I talk- 
ing in silence.” 

The mood of the poet is in all of these 

pretty outlines, and doubtless, in a flash, 

the whole poem was in his mind—the 
poem, but not the words thereof. 


as 


Racial Contrasts.. Distinguishing Traits of 
the Greco-Latins and Teutons. By Al- 
bert Gehring. New York: G. P. Put. 
nam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Starting out with the idea of a funda- 
mental difference between the Grzco- 
Latin and Teuton, which is obvious 
enough, the writer undertakes, with some 
ingenuity, to show that Greeco-Latin art 
works tend toward clearness and sim- 
plicity; Germanic ones, to complexity ; 
that the effectiveness of the former de- 
pends more than that of the latter “on 
the materials and objects directly pre- 
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sented, while that of Germanic produc- 
tions rests more largely on the affiliations 
and irradiations of the same—on the 
connections or relations between that 
which is immediately given and that 
which is not. These connections are 
based on association, suggestion and 
comparison, and may involve different 
parts of the same work, recollected ex- 
periences of percipient, or extraneous 
matter.” From this original difference 
he deduces a conclusion respecting the 
mental nature of the races, exprest in 
terms of the mind and its “fringes’— 
using the term “fringe” somewhat as 
Prof. William James defines it. The 
German mind thus grasps more objects 
than the Greco-Latin mind; that is, it 
has a richer “fringe.” It “delights in the 
unresolved, mysterious residues of ex- 
perience, in the buzzing backgrounds, 
the contrapuntal play of side theme and 
pedal point.” And here we lose him, 


until he emerges in “all the arts’”—paint- 
ing, sculpture, poetry, etc., and finally 
mental and emotional characteristics in 
general. Those who are interested in the 
“buzzing backgrounds” 


of Wagner’s 
music will be interested to follow the 
author into similar buzzing backgrounds, 
assonant or dissonant, in every part of 
the German life and sound, while those 
who take the simpler side of Italian 
melodic utterance will rest there in sunny 
Italy. We leave the world its choice. 


st 
The Revolt of Anne Royle. By Helen R. 
Martin. New York: The Century Co. 
$1.50. 

If the reader can conceive of a story 
that combines the old-fashioned charm of 
the “Wide, Wide World” and “Jane 
Eyre” with the fresher interest of a 
modern romance, he will have some idea 
of the fascination of this remarkable 
book. The persecutions of Anne Royle 
resemble those of the “Mennonite 
Maid,” about which the author told us 
several years ago, but the story of her 
“revolt” is even more admirably - told. 
One must doubt if there are any girls so 
harshly and well brought up in these 
days, but if there are, Miss Martin’s book 
will soon put an end to such training. 
She dramatizes its effects upon character 
too well. 
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Three Centuries of Southern Poetry. By 
Carl Holliday. Nashville and Dallas: 
Methodist Publishing House. $1.50. 
Probably one of the dullest books pub- 

lished last year upon any subject was 

Mr. Holliday’s “History of Southern 

Literature,” and now we have another 

obituary volume from him about South- 

ern poetry. He has given samples from 
fifty-five poets beginning with P. Rich, 
in 1607, and ending with those who are 
supposed to be poets in 1907. And while 
the book gives the impression of being 

a careful selection, those who know the 

South will question the author’s choice— 

the poets included, and even some of 

those who are excluded. At best it can 
only be a second rate reference book that 
will probably not contain the name of 
the author for which you are looking. 
And if it does, Mr. Holliday’s ironed out 
one-sentence literary obituaries which 
head each selection will not be very help- 
ful. And his selection of plantation 
melodies is really absurd, not to say in- 
jurious, for many of the versions he 
prints are not the ones sung by negroes 
which are far more musical if not less 
nonsensical. In short, Mr. Holliday ap- 
pears to have the snuffling, rudimentary 
grubbing instinct of the scholar, without 
the scholar’s power of discrimination and 
appreciation. He may be able to catalog 
names, copy selections, but not wisely. 

He may find things, but he cannot say 

anything. His words are made entirely 


of ink. 
& 


The Story of a Border City During the 
Civil War. By Galusha Anderson, S. T. 

D., LL. D. Resident in St. Louis, 1858- 
1886. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

It has seemed that nearly all the par- 
ticipants in the Civil War have had their 
say. Here comes, late upon the scene, 
a man of peace who tells in a modest way 
how Missouri was held in the Union by 
the patient labor of those who loved it. 
The Germans here deserve especial praise. 
One man stands out above Fremont and 
Halleck, the incapables and the martinets. 
Lyon it was who, by his example and 
heroic death, held the State in the Union. 
At the battle of Wilson’s Creek Lyon 
freely gave up his life as an example. It 
is true that a large part of Missouri was 
ready to secede, but St. Louis overbal- 
anced it. But the country was to be 
reckoned with, and the fight was bitter. 


A reign of terror prevailed. The “busi- 
whackers” spared no Union soldier or 
suspect. A leader named Anderson, says 
the writer, “found twenty-two unarmed 
United States soldiers who, on account 
of sickness, had been furloughed. He 
ordered them all out, robbed them, stood 
them up in a row and shot them.” A few 
days later he was recognized by General 
Price as a Confederate captain. Can 
these horrors have really happened! 
Schofield, afterward Lieutenant-General, 
in 1862 was assigned to duty at St. Louis. 
Rosecrans, whose nerves were unstrung 
before and at Chickamauga, followed 
him. But he always bore the marks of 
sorrow for that order withdrawing Wood 
from the line, which allowed Longstreet 
to push in and win a great battle and 
send thousands to Andersonville. Lin- | 
coln found General Curtis, at the head of 
the department, and Governor Gamble. 
quarreling. “I felt it my duty,” he wrote 
to Schofield, “to break it up somehow; 
and as I could not remove Governor 
Gamble, I had to remove General Curtis. 
If both .factions, or neither, shall abuse 
vou, you will probably be about right. 
Beware of being assailed by one and 
praised by the other.” 


& 


Light on Dark Places at Panama. By An 
Isthmian Stenographer. New York: Broad- 
way Publishing Co. $1.50. 

The attention of the country will be 
centered on Panama for the next ten 
years, and, altho other topics of interest 
will wax and wane, the Transisthmian 
Canal will hold the interest of the read- 
ing public until it is completed. Many 
histories of the work and scientific discus- 
sions of the problems encountered have 
been published. The present volume gives 
us the details of every-day life on the 
Canal Zone, as seen by a stenographer 
and written home to her friends. Aside 
from the novelty of her experiences, there 
is considerable startling evidence of end- 
less red tape and incompetence. Where 
the United States Government goes 
vouchers, requisitions and affidavits fol- 
low, that take an army of clerks to han- 
dle. The author worked on the Isthmus 
sixteen months, and includes in her nar- 
rative the account of a short stay in Cali- 
fornia and a subsequent trip to Costa 
Rica. The book makes a good gift to a 
friend about to start for Panama, 
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Giving Thanks 
THERE is nothing finer under the sun 
than our harvest fields in autumn, when 
the corn is in the husking and the apples 
are hanging ruddy and golden for the 
pickers; 1908 has had a harvest as per- 
fect as ever greeted the morning, and 
grew sweeter and richer with every sun- 
set. It has not been larger in quantity, 
but in quality, combined with quantity, it 
surpasses every harvest that the Ameri- 
can people has ever garnered. Wheat 
is not only a bumper crop, but the price 
is good enough to satisfy the greediest 
grower. There is hay enough in our 
barns, and of the finest quality to feed 
our stock; and in spite of the drought 
the potato crop will more than meet the 
home market demand. At one dollar a 
bushel they gladden the Maine farmer. 
The apple crop is lean taking the coun- 
try thru; and the dairyman has suffered 
in the shrinkage of milk, while the rise 
in the prices of butter and milk laid 
heavy on the helpless crowds of our 
cities. But there is, on the whole, a mar- 
velously good material harvest to be 
credited to 1908. 
In the social field we have won might- 





ily, for we have not only held our Hague 
Conference, but there has not been one 
stroke of war anywhere about the hori- 
zon, nor any grumblings louder than 
those of Castro and Holland, with the 
Atlantic between thern to hold the peace. 
The threatened clash in the Balkans illus- 
trated admirably the growing power of 
amity over hate. War is growing less 
and less possible. Better yet has been the 
opening of the great International Insti- 
tute at Rome, for the development of 
agriculture. There, where the world re- 
ligion established its headquarters, inter- 
nationalism once more throws the doors 
open to all peoples; “Modernism” in the 
fullest sense of the word. 

It was a fortunate allocation that set 
our national election before our national 
Thanksgiving; for we voters can do 
something, if we will, to be glad of and 
to be grateful for. On the whole, the 
American people has made, no blunder, 
from George Washington to the present 
incumbent. It has come along the road 
of Jefferson, Madison, Adams, Lincoln, 
Hayes, Cleveland, McKinley, Roosevelt 
and Taft. No such list of rulers (lead- 
ers rather) has the world ever known 
elsewhere. At the same time the people 
has turned down a conspicuous list of 
adventurers in politics. What our fate 
would have been had we elected Burr, or 
Crawford, or a: half dozen others, now 
forgotten, we need not imagine. It was 
settled by the nominating conventions of 
1908 that whichever party should’ count 
most votes in November, the country 
would have progressive and honest ad- 
ministration for the next four years. No 
one has been: disheartened but the ma- 
chine politician. There has been less 
buying and selling of manhood than at 
any. previous election; we wish we could 
say none at all. 

The year has been notable for con- 
gresses, for all of which we may be 
grateful. The two held at Washington 
marked new outlooks in American his- 
tory. That of the Governors of all the 
States was a breach with tradition that 
promises to become historic. Such a 
session, representing local self-govern- 
ment, as well as the federated union, 
might well be held once a year. Still 
more grateful has been the national 
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movement for improved health. It is 
full time that we took a life or death 
hold with the ghastly diseases which 
stalk thru our towns and blast the peace 
of our country hillsides. The congress 
to consider extirpation of tuberculosis 
places man on a level with the animals, 
as Darwin suggested, for we have held 
national councils to conserve our bovine 
stock. 

The Playground Congress of New 
York was hardly less important as mark- 
ing a new stage. of social sentiment. 
Nearly every city of size in the United 
States has established parks or other 
provisions for play, or will within the 
immediate future. There is no longer 
any room anywhere in our social order- 
ing for troubles and poverty. Educa- 
tion is taking on the larger meaning of 
care for the body as well as the mind, 
while provision for old age is already be- 
coming an international sentiment. The 
conference at Chicago to consider im- 
proved internal waterways brought into 
closer fraternity not only all the States 
from Duluth to New Orleans, but illus- 
trated the community of interests be- 
tween the East and the West. We are 
well on the way to strike hands with 
Canada to supplement the railroads as 
carriers. This enterprise will not only 
improve our commercial conditions, but 
our social fellowship. 

In one direction we are still left to 
look with anxiety and pain. In 1908 the 
destruction of ‘our forests by fires has 
been enormous and probably more ruth- 
less than during any previous year. If 
these fires cannot be checked our hard- 
wood lumber will not last even the 
quarter of a century forecasted by the 
Government. As for the lighter wood, 
the recklessness of turpentine tappers in 
the South, combining with the forest 
fires in the Northwest, will make seven 
years a liberal allowance for its survival. 
Fortunately our pines very readily re- 
seed themselves, and if not disturbed by 
fires are of quick growth. We can be 
grateful that the people are thoroly awake 
to this problem. It is not likely that the 
conditions will again be as favorable for 
vast forest fires until the whole matter 
is well in the hands of scientific commis- 
sions. 

Look where we will we have cause for 
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thanksgiving greater than ever before. 
Our barns and cellars are full, and there 
is a big surplus to give us a balance of 
trade as large as is wholesome.. We are 
learning how to grow twice as much to 
the acre, and to do it with less wear to 
the toiler. Our schools are becoming 
linked to labor, and that knowledge is 
most highly esteemed which can be ap- 
plied to remedial measures for the hu- 
man race. This does not imply that we 
are materialized. In no demonstrable 
way are the common folk degenerating. 
On this beautiful national holiday we can 
look up with thanks to Him whose life of 
love is permeating the life of the Amer- 
ican people. Y 


Is It Progress? 


S1GNorR FERRERO has not been long a 
guest of the American republic, but the 
questions that he has asked about it 
probe deep into our civilization. His 
impressions of us have the modestly ten- 
tative quality which was to be expected 
of a broad and scientifically trained mind, 
and because of the absence of all dog- 
matism in his judgment of us, his opin- 
ions will receive a thoughtful considera- 
tion that has not been accorded to the 
cock-sure utterances of some of our 
foreign critics, from Charles Dickens to 
Paul Bourget. 

The America of today is no more the 
America of Washington and Franklin, 
“which so forcibly imprest all Europe 
with its marvelous simplicity and 
strength,” than the Rome of the three 
bosses, which Ferrero’s third volume on 
“The Greatness and Decline of Rome” 
describes, was the Rome of Cincinnatus. 
It is true that we have created an ex- 
treme concentration of wealth, and with 
it much poverty and a highly differenti- 
ated social structure. We have “ac- 
quired an unbounded taste for luxuries,” 
and “the luxuries necessary to satisfy 
that taste.” 

This generalization is true at least as 
generalization. Viewing the nation as a 
whole, its urban and its rural population 
collectively, its miulti-millionaires, its 
“plain people” and its wage-workers all 
together, we find it answering to the 
description. Still, we should not forget 


that the great middle class, “the plain 











people,” dwelling for the most part on 


farms and in rural villages, is not an. 


absolutely, tho it may be a relatively, 
diminishing element. Gathered from the 
forty-six commonwealths and , brought 
into the thirteen original States along the 
Atlantic seaboard, it would be a mighty 
folk, one of the great nations of the earth, 
prodigiously strong by comparison with 
the America of Washington and Frank- 
lin. In this element there persist the 
rugged virtues of industry and thrift. 
“The simple life, the Spartan life of 
America,” is not so universal, so charac- 
teristic as it was, yet we can hardly say 
with rigorous truth that it “is a thing of 
the past.” 

Is the marvelous change that has taken 
place, then, progress or decadence? The 
optimist says that we have advanced rap- 
idly in civilization; the pessimist can see 
only that “there was something inspiring 
in the original American ideal,” and some- 
thing sadly depressing “in the extremes of 
poverty and wealth existing in America 
today. Whether by: temperament we in- 
cline to faith or to fear, we should find 
a genuine gratification of our sense of 
the excellence of intellectual poise when 
the philosophical historian says: “In this 
matter I am neither pessimist nor opti- 
mist.” 

Ferrero evenly weights the scales of 
his judgment by remembering, on the 
one hand, that the simple and easygoing 
habits of a century ago could not have 
supported a population of eighty million 
souls, with all their potentialities of 
worth and happiness; and, on the other 
hand, that “every problem today has its 
origin in money.” The way to maintain 
life has been found. The earth can sus- 
tain a teeming multitude of human be- 
ings, to whom destiny offers the choice 
of nobility and beauty or sordidness and 
vanity. What choice are we making? 
Is not this our question of progress 
when reduced to its lowest terms? Are 
eighty millions of lives necessarily worth 
more than three millions? If it had been 
true, as Carlyle bitterly declared, that 
the English nation of his day was “thir- 
ty-seven millions, mostly fools,” would it 
have been a state more great and glori- 
ous than the England, light-hearted and 
wayfaring, of Chaucer’s generation? 

Out of our seething industry and tu- 
multuous life, our extremes of economic 
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condition, our wonderful organization 
and our wherewithal to supply our “mul- 
tifarious tastes and interests,” shall we 
evolve not again the Spartan simplicity 
of other and bygone days, but, once 
more to quote Ferrero’s words of inspir- 
ing insight, “other conflicts, other crises, 
other intellectual and moral martyrs”? 
Perhaps it is not given to any one living 
now to write the prophet’s answer, but 
it is something to see clearly what the 
question itself portends. 


ee] 
The Critical Reader 


THE readers of THE INDEPENDENT are 
not—thank Heaven—of the kind to whom 
we might say, “Gape, sinner, and swal- 
low!” We are not looking for that kind 
of readers who will accept what we say 
as inspired gospel, to be taken without 
question. The reader we seek is the one 
who can judge of values, make up his 
own mind on evidence presented, have 
his own idea as to what is right or wrong, 
who will approve if, and only if, he finds 
good reason to, and who will condemn 
and answer back when he disapproves. 
We would lead men; we do not care to 
drive sheep. 

So it is that we take especial satisfac- 
tion in the letters we receive from intelli- 
gent and positive sttbscribers who tell us 
they like the magazine much, and that 
they renew their subscription, but that 
this, or that, or the other part of our pol- 
icy does not please them. “Why will you 
be so wrong on such a thing?” they ask. 

Well, perhaps we are not wrong; per- 
haps we are. But we have an idea of 
what such a journal as this ought to be. 
It is not a bunch of posies, not even a 
bundle of herbs or a package of candy. 
Its purpose is not to be sweet and please 
everybody. We are not satisfied to amuse 
a passing idle hour with empty fragrances 
that will feed nobody and harden into no 
strength. Such a magazine may make 
money ; what of that? Bonner’s Ledger 
had its hundreds of thousands of readers 
for its stories, and it made Robert Bon- 
ner rich, but it never carried a feather’s 
weight of influence. It could inspire no 
love. 

What is it in a journal that holds the 
affections of its readers, that makes them 
take it year after year? It is not its mis- 
cellaneous interesting stories and things, 
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that are as timely a hundred years hence 

as now, “fillers” that can be put in one 
week as well as another, useful as they 
too are; nor is it the editorials which re- 
peat in choice words goody-goody com- 
monplaces on literature or religion, say- 
ing “an undisputed thing in such a sol- 
emn way.” We knew an editor of 
a “safe” religious newspaper who 
was sick for six months, and he 
told us that he directed his printer to 
go back five years to the file and repcat 
in order the editorials which had before 
covered the space and left it no less empty 
than before. They had been words to 
disturb nobody. .To our notion an intel- 
ligent reader wants to find something that 
has force, something that he is inclined 
either to clasp or to kick. A journal se- 
cures real lovers only as it presents a defi- 
nite and strong editorial policy which on 
the whole commends itself to them. They 
will hold fast to it. We have subscribers 
who have read THE INDEPENDENT from 
the beginning. They have often differed 
from us, and we think no less of them for 
that. But we do not—we will not—try 
to please everybody. In that case we 
should please nobody, for we could only 
talk twaddle. 

We want our fit audience, which is 
not few in such a country as ours. There 
are big subjects of ¢remendous import- 
ance before our people, and in not one 
of them do we mean to speak a halting 
word. We will urge our views, and take 
the risk of displeasing some. Of course 
we shall. A few will sometimes be so 
displeased as to withdraw their subscrip- 
tion. We can’t help that. We are sorry, 
but let them go where they will be better 
pleased. There are good journals that 
will please. them better, perhaps. But 
whatever view we might take positively 
—and positively we will speak—we 
should displease some, and they would 
“stop their paper.” Here is one, a dozen, 
perhaps, who write declaring that we 
show a wrong spirit toward the South, 
and are always judging it harshly, the 
one thing they don’t like in THe INneE- 
PENDENT. Thank you for liking the rest ; 
but it is no evidence of ill will to the 
South that we hold fast to equal treat- 
ment of white and black here on earth 
as in Heaven. Here are a few others 


who are offended—but they renew their 


_they say, to the Catholic Church. 
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subscription—because we are so unjust, 
We 
have a real admiration for that Church, 
especially in this country, but we are 
bound tq say that, for all the Pope, the 
Church ought to be big enough to leave 
room for its Tyrrells and Loisys. On 
this subject we cannot be silent. That 
would be weakness. Our readers want 
us to speak out. Then there is the third 
great question of Labor, and there we 
can’t please everybody, and we don’t 
want to. It is enough for us to say with 
positiveness what we believe to be true, 
and if the reader does not like it and 
chooses to leave us, then we know that 
as many or more would leave if we de- 
fended the opposite side. 

This is the point, a molycoddle 
makes no friends. A journal is en- 
deared to its constituency only as it has 
and holds a positive, pronounced edi- 
torial policy of championship on the 
burning questions of the day. It is in 
behalf of readers who like, and we hope 
admire, such a policy that we are work- 
ing to the best of our ability to give them 
strong and healthy meat—not dishwater, 
nor even Turkish paste and chocolate 
caramels. 

& 


Tariff Questions 


Ar one of the tariff hearings in Wash- 
ington, last week, a manufacturer who 
asked for an increase of duty admitted 
that he sold his goods abroad at a price 
about 40 per cent. lower than the price he 
received in this country. Of course, when 
he sold abroad he overcame the competi- 
tion of the foreign manufacturer without 
the aid ofa protective duty. But he must 
have such a duty for his business ‘in the 
United States. Why? Evidently in or- 
der that he may exact the higher price 
here. But he cannot exact that price un- 
less competition in the United States has 
been supprest. In his industry this sup- 
pression, it is asserted, has been accom- 
plished. The company which he repre- 
sents is a combination which enjoys a 
monopoly. It would like to be enabled by 
a higher protective duty to exact a still 
higher price from the American con- 
sumer. 

The same manufacturer, attempting to 

show that his company deserved to be 

















protected by high duties because it paid 
higher wages than are paid in Europe 
and Australia, was constrained to admit 
that he sold his goods in both Australia 
and Europe, overcoming there the com- 
petition of the lower wages, altho bur- 
dened by the cost of carrying the goods 
thousands of miles, 

This testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee directs attention to the 
question whether greedy monopolistic 
combinations of manufacturers ought to 
be assisted and enriched (at the expense 
of American consumers) by high duties, 
and also to what is said in the Republican 
platform and elsewhere about imposing 
duties-to compensate for the difference 
between the cost of production here and 
the cost of production abroad. 

The question concerning the relation of 
the tariff to domestic combinations has 
become an important one within the last 
twenty-five years. It used to be said that 
if a high duty were imposed to create an 
industry here, or to encourage one in its 
infancy, competition in the home market 
among the protected manufacturers or 
producers would speedily reduce and so 
regulate the price that only a reasonable 
business profit could.be obtained. But 
combinations grew and multiplied. At 
first there were loose agreements in cer- 
tain industries, then associations with pro- 
vision for the exaction of penalties, then 
actual combinations maintained by means 
of trust certificates, and at last combina- 
tions made firm and permanent by corpo- 
ration charters.. This presented a new 
problem to the makers of tariffs. It has 
not been solved by legislation in the pub- 
lic interest. The combinations which 
suppress competition in the home market 
(either by their own unaided force or 
with the assistance of a few so-called in- 
dependent producers) have as much pro- 
tection as was formerly given to compe- 
tition in the same industries. As a rule, 
they have more. But consumers do not 
have the benefit of that competitive re- 
duction of price which, the old argument 
stid, the protective duty would surely 
cause. 

It has been the aim of some combina- 
tions, if not all of them, to exact in this 
country a price as high as the tariff duty 
would permit, a price a little below the 
figures which would invite and cause the 
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importation of goods from abroad. At 
the same time, many of the combinations 
have sold their goods in foreign countries 
at much lower rates. This has been done 
repeatedly, if not continually, by the man- 
ufacturers of steel rails, nails, ship plates, 
etc. There is abundant evidence of these 
sales by which our protected manufac- 
turers have given to foreign buyers ad- 
vantages which were denied to the Amer- 
icans who had given them their protect- 
ive duties. 

It has been proposed that the products 
of monopolistic combinations should have 
no tariff protection whatever ; or, at least, 
that protection should not be given to 
combinations that thus discriminate 
against American buyers. There are some 
combinations, probably, that upon a fair 
basis of capitalization do not need pro- 
tective duties. To withdraw protection 
from others which do not by their own 
organizations completely control their 
branches of industry would not serve the 
public interest. Withdrawal would so 
embarrass the so-called independent min- 
nority (sometimes associated with the 
dominant corporation by loose and tem- 
porary agreements) that they would fail 
or speedily be absorbed by the leading 
corporation. 

Those duties of which combinations 
take advantage, however, should be much 
reduced. It is proved by the practice of 
the combinations themselves that they are 
too high. But they will not be reduced 
as a result of such hearings as are now in 
progress before the Ways and Means 
Committee. What is needed is an inves- 
tigation by official and competent experts 
concerning the prices at home and for 
export, the capitalization, the cost of pro- 
duction, the suppression of home compe- 
tition and other matters, to show whether 
these applicants for protection are really 
warranted in asking for it, and how much, 
if any, the conditions require. This in- 
vestigation should deal also with the cost 
of production here and abroad. The dif- 
ference in labor cost is not measured by 
the difference in wages per day. 

If it be admitted that duties may justly 
be imposed for protection, and should be 
imposed to protect, then surely the rate 
should be determined by an impartial in- 
quiry concerning the industry in question 
and not merely by the statements of in- 
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terested persons who seek the protection. 
And if a duty has been imposed for pro- 
tection, those who have supprest com- 
petition should not be permitted to use it 
for extortion. 


s 
The Cables for the People 


It was in 1858, just fifty years ago, 
that Cyrus W. Field laid the first tele- 
graphic cable across the Atlantic. 
Since that time cables have been laid 
even across the Pacific, and all principal 
ports in the world are connected by 
cable with foreign lands. This has been 
an unspeakable blessing to the world, to 
its peace and to its commerce. But do 
our people know how utterly the cable 
has failed to answer the full purpose of 
friendly communication? Sir J. Hen- 
niker Heaton has undertaken to enlight- 
en the world, and particularly the Brit- 
ish and American world, on the matter. 

Practically the cable is used only by 
the newspaper syndicates and by rich 
merchants in their business. The world 
of people cannot afford to use it. In the 
case of death, or of extreme necessity, a 
private citizen seeks the cable, and pays 
a good price for it. The people now pay 
twenty or twenty-five millions annually 
for cabling, but only one per cent. of 
this is for social or family messages. 
What Sir Henniker Heaton proposes is 
that the governments of Great Britain, 
the United States and the rest buy the 
cables at a fair price, and reduce the rate 
to two cents a word. 

He believes that would pay. Proba- 
bly it would, for the British and Colonial 
governments now pay nearly $1,250,000 
a year for official messages, which would 
go far to pay the interest on the bonds 
for the purchase of the cables. They 
are now in the hands of monopolists, or 
cable rings, and excessive prices are 
charged. The rates from London to the 
‘colonies run up some of them as high as 
$1.75 a word, which only the wealthiest 
merchants can pay; the ordinary citizen 
does not use the cable at all. The rate 


from this country to England is 25 cents 
a word, and in order to keep up the rate 
the majority of the cables are left idle. 
It will be remembered that over most 
of the civilized world the telegraphs are 


public property. 


In Great Britain and 
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all its colonies they are a part of the pos- 
tal service. One can send a message 
three or four thousand miles in Aus- 
tralia, and even to Tasmania, for the 
uniform rate of one. cent a word, just as 
one can send a letter anywhere in our 
possessions for two cents. But we are 
very slow here to add to our post office 
service advantages for the people which 
have long been added successfully .in 
Europe. Why do we hang behind the 
world as to the postal telegraph, the pos- 
tal bank, the postal package system? It 
is because vested interests, large corpo- 
rations, desire to milk the people. We 
are forbidden by private banks, by ex- 
press companies and telegraph compa- 
nies to act for the public welfare. They 
are too strong for Congress, and thc 
recommendations of successive Postmast- 
ers-General are tost aside with slack 
courtesy. Yet it may be that we shall 
be shamed by Great Britain and France 
and Germany into a plan for buying the 
cables, and giving their use to our citi- 
zens. The cables may come to us be- 
fore the inland telegraph. 

More than twenty years ago Sir Hen- 
niker Heaton said in Parliament: 


“Communication between our sundered kins- 
men may be made as easy as speech, and as 


free as air.” 

To that we must come. That is the 
business of the cable, the telegraph and 
the telephone. No one else has done so 
much to achieve this end as Sir Henni- 
ker Heaton, who has given his life to 
cheap postage. The pages he contrib- 
utes to the London Times, filled with 
brief expressions of approval by the 
most distinguished and competent men 
of public and private affairs, prophesy 
what may be expected; for the good 
thing that should be will be. What a 
pity that in these matters of public wel- 
fare the most lagging, dilatory and sense- 
less of all nations should be the United 


States! 
Js 


Criminal Journalism 


THERE are crimes and crimes. Le- 
gally a crime is an offense of a serious 
grade, punishable by legal statute with 
special severity. But in the. common 
parlance of common sénse there are 
other crimes, not recognized by statute, 

















which are just as bad and deserve equal 
reprobation. Of one of these we have 
had an international example the last 
week, one that was calculated to result 
in war between nations, if the character 
of the offenders were not such as to rob 
them of credibility. 

The Rev. William B. Hale, formeriy 
Episcopal clergyman, now journalist, 
was allowed an interview with the Em- 
peror William, and an account of what 
he said was accepted for publication by 
the Century-Magazine. Then, after the 
disturbance over the “calculated indis- 
cretion” of the Telegraph interview, Mr. 
Hale and The Century withdrew the 
article. That is all we know, except that 
it is declared that there was nothing in 
it of a bellicose nature. 

That was the basis of fact, and all 
simple and creditable. Now for the of- 
fenses in which two sensational journals 
of this city take part. 

First one of them claims to have re- 
ceived from London a full abstract of 
what the Emperor said to Mr. Hale, and 
it prints as such a most mischievous se- 
‘ries of imperial views. How did it get 
them? Mr. Hale was in this country. 
Did he leave his original notes in Lon- 
don ; or did he tell somebody in London, 
who reports it at second hand; or was 
the whole story concocted here in the 
editorial office? Let the reader guess. 
Mr. Hale denounced the whole thing as 
a fake. 

But, assumed to be true, or well in- 
vented, it was a fine “beat” for journal 
No. one; and it was necessary for jour- 
nal No. two to go it one better. So it 
set its equally veracious English corre- 
spondent at work, and it prints what it 
declares to be a genuine abstract of the 
Emperor’s interview, not like that which 
Mr. Hale had denounced. But it is like 
it, only fuller, more mischievous and 
worse. It declares that it has been 
shown to Mr. Hale, and that he scratch- 
ed out certain personal references to 
himself, but that otherwise the abstract 
is printed as received. It omits the fact, 
which we are not allowed to doubt, that 
Mr. Hale denounced this as he had the 
fake No. one. 

In either or both forms the “abstract” 
was simply criminal. It was adapted to 
stir up war. As the story is developed, 
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the Emperor William, after having dined 
and wined, burst out into angry denun- 
ciations of King Edward and Great Brit- 
ain. He is said to have used expressions 
insulting to France and Russia; to have 
exprest the desire that a European war 
might soon come; to have declared the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance iniquitous and an 
act of treason to other Christian nations ; 
that Japan was honeycombing India with 
spies and sedition; that there would be 
war in tem years between the United 
States and Japan unless the United 
States made an alliance with Germany ; 


and that in the event of war Great Brit- 


ain would lose many of her large colo- 
nies, particularly in the Pacific, while 
Germany would take Egypt and control 
Palestine. Now, all this is so utterly 
rash, so incredibly reckless, that it would 
seem impossible that any public man 
should say such things unless he were 
not himself. The interview declares that 
what Mr. Hale jotted down was shown 
to the Foreign Office in Berlin, and was 
there whittled down to comparative in- 
nocuousness, and in that reduced form 
was accepted by the Century Magazine, 
but that this is the real thing that the 
Emperor said. Whatever his indiscre- 
tions, it is incredible that he should have 
thus uttered to an unknown American 
journalist such supposed intimate and 
bellicose views, fitted to alarm every 
nation in the world. And this is printed 
as “absolutely accurate and authentic’! 

Now, what is the duty of a journal 
when it comes across such an irrespon- 
sible and mischievous document as. this, 
even if genuine and true in its facts, one 
that might do infinite harm? It should 
refuse to make it public. It does not 
come under the category of “all the news 
that is fit to print.” Reputable journals 
frequently suppress mischievous stuff, 
tho true. Disreputable journals are glad 
to print such stuff, tho known to be false, 
and even to invent it. 

We are not aware that there is any law 
which punishes as a crime such faked 
matter as these abstracts would appear 
to be. But we wish there were such a 
law, and then a society which made it its 
business to discover and convict all pur- 
posed journalistic deceptions as frauds 
upon the people. It is a crime to get 
money on false pretenses; it ought to be 
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a recognized crime wilfully to impose 
false beliefs on the people. It is an 
offense to corrupt one’s views and judg- 
ments, and the public ought to be saved 
from such serious danger. 
& 

On the occasion of our 
pe Lane asa fiftieth anniversary we 

asked that any subscribers 
who had taken THE INDEPENDENT since 
the first number would send us their 
names. The following was the list, 
longer than we might have expected: 


Abbott, Lyman, New York City; Andrews, 

Edwin Norton, Peshtigo, Wis. 

Bulkley, W. 'L, Brcoklyn, N. Y.; Blakeman, 
L., Rockford, IL; Bulkley, Helen M., Straw- 
berry Point, la.; Bowen, Rev. William B., 
D. D., East Newark, N. J; Bruce, H. M., Tal- 
lapoosa, Ga. 

Catlin, Benj. H., Meriden, Conn.; Canfield, 
Joseph "A. Elmira, BM. 82 Chapin, W. D., 
Chicopee, ‘Mass. ; : Chipman, Isaac K..,- Sand- 
wich, Mass.; Coburn, J. G.; Newton, Mass. ; 
Comstock, Mrs. M. P., Hartford, Conn. ; Conk- 
ling, H. Tecumseh, Mich. ; Cooley, a; a 
Norwich, gg iw Crowda, John M., Platte 
Clove, N. } 

Davies, Rev. L. J., Chinaufu, China; Davies, 
Evans Llewellyn, Lake Forest, IIl.; Davies, 
Charles S., Fairbury, Ill.; Davison, Mrs.’ A. L., 
Boston, Mass. 

Eddy, John, Providence, R. I.; Emery Mrs. 
Caleb, Brookline, Mass.; Emery, Mr. and Mrs. 
S. H., Taunton, Mass. 

Fairchild, Jas. H., Oberlin College, Ohio; 
Fairfield, Rev. M. W., Ypsilanti, Mich.; Farn- 
ham, Rev. Lucien, Batavia, Ill.; Fry, Mary 
Esther, Newtown, Ohio. 

Gelston, Mills B., Ann Arbor, Mich.; Gold, 
G. S., West Cornwall, Conn.; Goodwin, W. 
W., Newburyport, Mass.; Granger, Rev. Cal- 
vin, East Poultney, Vt.; Green, Wain Se Bie 
Kent, Ohio. 

Hal, Lewis, Jamestown, N. Y.; Hart, Bur- 
dett, New Haven, Conn.; Hastings, George 
W., Interlachen, Fla.; Hoadley, James H., 
New York City; Houghton, Ross C., Chelsea, 
Mass.; Howard, Mrs. C. F., Hartford, Conn.; 
Hunter, Deacon James, North Adams, Mass. 

Johnson, J. Henry, Morristown, N. 5 

Kellogg, A. W., Elizabeth, N. J.; Kelley, 
Mrs. Lucilla P., Boston, Mass. ; Kent, Mrs. L. 
Louise ; Kidder, Rev. Alberon, Eau Claire, 
Wis. ; Kirtland, Ozias H., Saybrook, Conn. 

Ladd, Mrs. S. |e Hudson, Ohio; Lyon, W. 
W., Fairfield, Conn. 

Mead, Larkin, G., Brattleboro, Vt.; Mead, 
Mrs. Mary E., Davenport, Ia.; Merwin, Alman 
B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Paine, Mr. J. A., Tarrytown, N. Y.; Phillips, 
Mrs. E. A. G., Hartford, Conn.; Pinney, Rev. 
Alfred, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.; Plant, Alfred, 
Webster Grove, Mo.; ’Poturn, Mrs. H. 
Summit, N. J.; Potwin, L. S., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Putnam, A. L., Provincetown, Mass. 

Reade, H. it Jewett City, Conn.; Rice, W. 
B., Pittsfield, Mass. ; Royce, Mrs. S R., Gales- 
burgh, IIL. 


Smith, P. S., Lebanon, Ia.; Smith, Rev. 
Moses, Chicago, Ill. ; Smith, "Rev Charles, 
Hatfield, Mass. ; Stearns, George C., Buffalo, 
mw. 2% ‘Sterling, V. B., New Milford, Conn. ; 
Stetson, Samuel, Auburn, Me.; Stillman, 
Henry A., Hartford, Conn.; Stimpson, Samuel 
B., Peabody, Mass. ; Stone, Abigail H., Oak 
Park, lll.; Storrs, R. T., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Thurston, Brown, Portland, Me.; Turner, S. 
W., M. D., Chester, Conn. 

Ufford, Rev. H. G., New York City. 

Watson, William, Cottage Grove, Minn.; 
Weld, John M., Medina, N. Y.; Whitney, 
Eliphalet, Brockport, N. Y.; Whittlesey, Gould 
C., New Preston, Conn.; Wilcox, Jane G.,, 
East Poultney, Vt.; Woodford, Mrs. E., Wav- 
erly, Ia.; Woodruff, W. W., West Chester, Pa. 


In the course of nature that list must be 
sadly shortened now. We much desire 
that such as are still with us will give 
us their names for our sixtieth anniver- 
sary number. And we extend this re- 
quest to those also who as children of 
original subscribers have read Tue IN- 
DEPENDENT from the beginning. We 
hold all such veterans of sixty years as 
our special and most honored adherents 
and friends. 


& 
International Following the formation 
Education of the Japan Society to 


bring about closer rela- 
tions between Japan and the United 
States, the American-Scandinavian Soci- 
ety was formally organized in this city 
last Saturday. It is a direct outgrowth 
of the recent lecture visits of Chancellor 
McCracken, of New York University, to 
the universities of Copenhagen, Christi- 
ania and Lund, and of President Butler, 
of Columbia University, to the University 
of Copenhagen. The society hopes to 
make permanent arrangements for an an- 
nual interchange of professors and stu- 
dents between American universities and 
those of Denmark, Norway, Sweden and 
Finland, and in other respects to bring 
about a cultural co-operation between the 
United States and Scandinavia. Presi- 
dent Butler was elected president, and 
Prof. Carl Lorentzen, of New York Uni- 
versity, secretary. The rest of the officers 
and directors include the principal Amer- 
ican college presidents and the leading 
Danes, Swedes, Norwegians and Finns 
in this country. This society is only an- 
other of the many multiplying evidences 
of the advent of the new internationalism. 
In the educational world especially the 
advances along these lines have been re- 
markable. Since Cecil Rhodes, empire 














builder, founded his Oxford scholarships 
to instill the culture of England upon the 
flower of American and colonial youth, 
Harvard has begun sending one of her 
professors every year to France, a famous 
French lecturer reciprocating in Cam- 
bridge; the Kaiser Wilhelm-Roosevelt 
professorships have been established be- 
tween Germany and the United States; 
Professor Ladd has been inducing hun- 
dreds of Japanese students to come to 
Yale, and Professor Rowe is similarly 
bringing Latin-American students to 
the University of Pennsylvania. This 
week, Monday, Grand Chancellor 
Tang Shao Yi arrived in_ this 
country to express the Chinese 
Government’s gratitude for our re- 
mitting the $14,000,000 overpayment on 
the Boxer indemnity, and also to arrange 
for the spending of this money in keeping 
400 Chinese students in our schools and 
colleges for the next thirty years. Our 
secondary schools even have caught the 
spirit of fraternity, as is evidenced by the 
interchanging visits of the American and 
English teachers, thanks to the philan- 
thropy of Mr. Mosely. This movement 
cannot logically end until enough new so- 
cieties are organized to bring the culture 
of the United States to all the civiliza- 
tions of the world and theirs back to us. 
Or, better still, why should not the Amer- 
ican universities join together, as they 
have already done in supporting the 
American schools in Athens, Rome and 
Palestine, and arrange with the principal 
universities of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
South America and Australia for the in- 
terchange of professors and students. The 
cost of this would be little or nothing and 
its beneficent results immeasurable. Which 
American university will call the others 
together and start the movement? 
& 

James J. Hill has his own 
personal reasons for wish- 
ing free trade with Can- 
ada, for he is a Canadian born, and his 
two railroads run close to the Canadian 
border and have branches that cross the 
line. In his important Chamber of Com- 
merce speech he urged absolute free 
trade with Canada, and reciprocity if we 
cannot have free trade. What happens 


Free Trade 
with Canada 


to be his interest is for the interest of the 
whole country. The failure to maintain 
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reciprocity was a serious loss of both - 
good trade and good will. Of course it 
would affect some imports, but Canada 
has a high protective tariff of her own. 
Foreign goods imported into the United 
States by way of Canada would have to 
come in bond, and pay our rates on 
crossing the border. Canada is our next 
neighbor, and a very dear one. We have 
a larger trade with Canada than with 
any other country except Great Britain 
and France. Canada would then draw 
immense imports from this country 
which she now draws from Great Brit- 
ain. Says Mr. Hill: 

“I do not believe there is any valid argu- 
ment in favor of the system that makes an in- 
ternational boundary line bristle with custom- 
houses, and forces every dollar’s worth of 
trade between them to show its passport and 
pay its entrance fee.” 

The Canadian farmer would be benefited 
by the American market for eggs and 
wheat, and the American market needs 
the Canadian supply. The Canadian 
trade is more important than all the 
commerce that will go thru the Panama 
Canal, and the brotherly feeling with 
Canada is worth more than the trade. 
& 
The Cameeion a has ter gad been 
Seis ar less political corrup- 
tion in the last election 
than in any other since the Civil War. 
The Republican campaign funds of 1896, 
1900 and 1904, respectively, are said to 
have been $7,000,000, $5,000,000 and 
$4,500,000 ; while those for this year were 
hardly $1,700,000. This allows very little 
margin for buying votes in “blocks of 
five.” No one will find fault with Mr. 
Charles P. Taft for having contributed 
$110,000, or One-tenth of the whole, for 
the expenses of his brother’s election, 
altho that should not be any argument for 
his election to the Senate from Ohio, 
rather the contrary, to avoid the appear- 
ance of evil. Nor can there be any criti- 
cism of the contribution of $1,000 by 
President Roosevelt. Andrew Carnegie 


and Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan are 
each credited with $20,000, which 
shows what business wants, even 
altho business made _ its criticisms 


of Mr. Roosevelt. Nevertheless, busi- 
ness men must believe that the busi- 
ness reforms which Mr. Roosevelt prest 
needed to be made and will be of advan- 
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tage to the country, however much they 
objected to the strenuous and startling 
way in which the task was done. After 
all, the way the smaller Democratic fund 
was secured is the better way. There was 
a direct appeal to the people, and the 
money was received in small sums. Some- 
how the necessary expenses of a cam- 
paign ought to be paid from the public 
funds, as the Presjdent has suggested. 
& 


Thru the presence of United States 
soldiers the election in Cuba was 
peaceful, and the American army 
will be removed very soon after the in- 
auguration of General Gomez. It is 
most sincerely to be hoped that when they 
are removed disorder will still be sup- 
prest, but there are influences that want 
disorder, and some that would create it 
for the very purpose of compelling this 
country to take possession of the island. 
We have kept our promise. We have re- 
organized the government and _ started 
Cuba on her way once more as an inde- 
pendent nation. If she cannot maintain 
order it will not be our fault if we have 
to take possession. There are dangerous 
elements, and one of them is the jealousy 
between the successful democratic party, 
which represents the colored working 
people, and the more aristocratic Spanish 
element, to which the late President 
Palma belonged. Then there are sugar 
planters, some of them Americans, who 
think American possession is the only 
hope of peace, and who might be willing 
to foment strife for the very purpose of 
renewing the American intervention. 
While our country would be willing to 
have Cuba as a possession of our own, we 
desire that she should have a fair chance 
to show what she can be, and we have a 
certain curiosity to see whether the more 
democratic party of the humbler people 
are competent to rule. 

& 

They do these things 
better in France, as 
Laurence Sterne once 
remarked. There, and in Germany, 
when they feel the need of correcting 
lawless spelling the Government takes a 
hand and does it. The Chamber of 


Cuba 


Simplified Spelling 
in France 


Deputies the other day gave an hour or 
two to the subject, and the Minister of 
Public Instruction announced a project 
for orthographic simplification which has 
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been worked out by the Academy to 
make a reform of some of the most law- 
less spellings. Among them is the escape 
from the terror of Greek derivations. 
Thus one will no longer be suspected of 
ignorance of Greek if he uses such spell- 
ings as cronique, fénoméne, rinocéros, 
téatre and rétorique. The most radical 
proposed change is that to give up the 
y for i, still the Greek letter. This is not 
very radical, and it may not please the 
classical men who often wish to remind 
themselves of their Greek learning; and 
it is really less serious than the circular of 
M. Bourgeois, when in office, who direct- 
ed examiners to show indulgence to 
candidates and not too rigorously to con- 
demn errors in spelling, on the ground 
that these are — faults. 


The Liberal Government in Great 
Britain under Mr. Asquith has gained an 
impressive victory in carrying thru the 
British House of Commons the licensing 
bill. It will shut up a multitude of pub- 
lic houses, but it recognizes their license 
as a sort of franchise which has a large 
value, which must be compensated for. 
Phe bill was past by a vote of 350 to 113, 
which proves that many not of the Lib- 
eral party voted for it. Indeed, the 
Church has not this time been unani- 
mously on the side of the brewers. As 
the voting proceeded the opponents cried 
“Robbery!” and the Liberals replied 
“Property!” and the Laborites, who had 
joined the Liberals, cried “Snobbery!” 
This victory may be the turning point 
with the Liberals, who have been losing 
sadly in the by-elections. They will now 
enter with new courage on the effort to 
pass the Education bill, and the compro- 
mises made seem to show that it will be 
carried in such a form that the Lords 
will hesitate again to reject it. 


& 

In the wonderful collection of manu- 
scripts belonging to J. Pierpont Morgan, 
and now on exhibition in the Columbia 
University Library, including the first 
book of “Paradise Lost,” Keats’s “En- 
dymion,” Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” 
Burns’s “Cotter’s Saturday Night,” and 
a multitude of others of great interest, is 
one which shows that simplified spelling 
is no modern fad. It is Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s notebook, written when he was sev- 
enteen years old, mostly filled up with 

















algebraic and geometrical formule and 
figures, but including a series of rules 
for the simplification of English spelling. 
That was in 1659, 249 years ago, and 
only just now are we beginning to un- 
dertake the task which the young 
prophet than anticipated. The mathe- 
matics of the “Principia” got the better 
of his early philological instinct. The so- 
lution of the problem why the moon does 
not fly off on a tangent, or why the apple 
falls to the ground, interested him more 
than the more practical reform. 


& 


What does it mean? Here is the 
Ways and Means Committee holding 
sessions in Washington to consider how 
to revise the tariff, and those that attend 
it are asking not how to reduce it, but 
asking to have it increased. The man- 
ufacturers are there, but not the con- 
sumers. There is hardly an exception, 
except Mr: Spreckels, who, himself a re- 
finer, declares that sugar needs no pro- 
tection, and Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
who divides the tariff protectionists into 
two classes, thieves, who want to grab 
for themselves what belongs to the peo- 
ple, and hogs, who squeal to get their 
noses into the trough. Was it a happy 
thing for the Republican party to change 
from the party of equal rights for all to a 
party for special favors for a class? For- 
tunately now it seeks revision by reduc- 
tion. 


& 


Mr. Bryan is still in the hands of his 
friends. If the Democratic party wants 
him to be its candidate again he says he 
is willing, altho he does not now ask it. 
We cannot imagine he can possibly ex- 
pect a fourth nomination. But that is 
hardly any more improbable than a third 
one was immediately after his second de- 
feat. Three defeats is as much as a 
party can be expected to endure under 
one leader. In our Civil War when a 
general proved unsuccessful he was re- 
placed by another, until Grant led the 
army to victory. He says he does not 
understand Tammany’s failure to carry 
this city. But he may equally look to 
Iowa and Ohio and Indiana, where the 
Democratic candidate for Governor car- 
ried the State, but the Democratic candi- 
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date for President did not. He has*had 
his turn for President; let him now try 
for the Senatorship. 


& 


Another victory of the Hague Trib-- 
unal is reported in the agreement of both 
l'rance and Germany to refer to a com- 
mission of five judges of The Hague the 
long-standing dispute of the two coun- 
tries over the Casablanca incident. It is 
thus becoming a common place of diplo- 
macy that international disputes shall go 
to The Hague and not to the field of bat- 
tle. But as yet only Mr. Stead suggests 
that the Balkan troubles be arbitrated by 
the Hague Tribunal. Yet they are to be 
settled by a conference of the Powers in- 
terested in the Treaty of Berlin, which 
is the next best thing; that is, if Servia 
does not get too much excited to act 
with prudence. . 


9 66 


“Cowardly surrender,” “piratical con- 
spiracy,” “deserters,” “pious gang of 
pirates,” “most degenerate type of cow- 
ardice and malignity,” “snarl of the 
Union jackals’—these are the love-pats 
which one Christian editor gives the 
brethren who have joined another de- 
nomination. It is not necessary to men- 
tion the name of the paper or its de- 
nomination, but we commend the exam- 
ple of little birds in their nest and the 
prayerful consideration of the thirteenth 


‘ chapter of I Corinthians. 


st 


There is something historic about the 
Church of the Pilgrims, in Brooklyn, 
which put a bit of Plymouth Rock in the 
outer wall of its edifice when built, and 
then for half a century kept Dr. Storrs 
as its pastor. Last week it installed as 
its pastor a young man whose scholarship 
and eloquence recall Dr. Storrs’s youth, 
Prof. M. Le Roy Burton, of Yale Uni- 
versity. 

4 

It is a veterinary college in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., whose Junior class re- 
belled and walked out because two ne- 
groes were allowed to recite with them. 
Harvard makes no objection to colored 
classmates, but these hopeful cow and 
pig doctors have a more delicate sensi- 
tive nature. 
































THE GIRARD TRUST COMPANY’S NEW BUILDING. 


The Girard Trust Company’s 
New Building 

THE Girard Trust Company, of Phila- 
delphia, which was chartered in 1836 
and named after Stephen Girard, has 
recently moved into its new building on 
Broad _ street, between Chestnut and 
Market streets. The building is one of 
the most attractive banking houses in the 
country and is beautiful in design. ‘The 
capital of the company is $2,500,000; 
surplus, $7,500,000; undivided profits, 
$1,399,846, and the total assets, $39,948,- 
277. Effingham B. Morris, one of the 
directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
well known in financial circles and highly 
respected as a citizen of Philadelphia, is 
the president. William Newbold Ely 
and Albert Atlee Jackson are the vice- 
presidents. The third vice-president and 
treasurer is Charles James Rhoads, and 
the secretary is Edw. Sydenham Page. 
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The Nassau Bank of New York 


Epwarp Eart was last week unani- 
mously elected president of the Nassau 
Bank of this city to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of W. H. Rogers. 
Mr. Earl was born and educated in 
Elizabeth, N. J., and began as a book- 
keeper in the Nassau Bank more than 
twenty years ago. In 1898 he was made 
assistant cashier and in 1907 cashier. 
During the long period of illness of the 
former president Mr. Earl attended to 
the affairs of the bank, and during the 
panic in 1907 succeeded in attracting an 
increase in deposits which has won for 
him the commendation of the directors 
and Mr. Earl’s promotion to the presi- 
dency. When Mr. Earl was made cash- 
ier the Nassau Bank’s deposits were $4,- 
000,000. Today they are more than $6,- 
250,000. The other officers are James 
C. Bell and John Munro, vice-presidents, 























and W. B. Noble and H. P. Sturr, as- 
sistant cashiers. The directors include 
James C. Bell, Samuel R. Weed, Henry 
C. Miller, John Munro, Harry Bronner 
and Hon. Richard Young, Member of 
Congress. The Nassau Bank was es- 
tablished in 1852, and has a capital of 
$500,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits of $365,922. 
& 


Speculation and Trade 


THE upward movement of prices on 
the Stock Exchange has been checked. 
In the first ten days following the 
election there was an average advance of 
about 7 points for the most active securi- 
ties, and great speculative activity was 
shown in transactions amounting to 8,- 
437,000 shares for the week ending on 
the 14th. Last week the total fell to 6,- 
004,900, and prices declined, as a rule, 
altho there were some net advances. 
The general course of the market is 
shown in the following record of net 
changes for the eight most active stocks, 


which furnished 60 per cent. of the 
week’s sales: ‘ 
Net 
Shares. Change. 
ON OS Ce 846,850 —1% 
| (gist Sy 841,400 —2% 
SiGtl, COMMON. 5.5 8 ke oc ees 706,100 —2% 
Southern Pacific. ............ 397,700 + K 
OS ea ae 264,600 —2%4 
Mortnerh PReihe. .....0¢scece» 239,000 —I% 
Amalgamated Copper........ 180,700 — 3% 
American Smelting........... 139,075 —2% 


What is called the “outside public, 
composed mainly of speculators who buy 
for a rise and are very slow to take 
profits, had discounted too heavily the 
industrial improvement of which there 
have been many signs since the election. 
Other more expert traders have.not only 
taken their profits, but have also sold for 
a fall, and many outside buyers with 
narrow margins have been forced to re- 
tire. This accounts in part for the fact 
that the week’s transactions were less 
than those of the preceding week by 
nearly 30 per cent. 

Commercial reports are decidedly fa- 
vorable, mentioning with emphasis the 
revival of confidence. In the iron indus- 


try idle furnaces have been blown in, 
and idle men are resuming work. Sev- 
eral thousand of these will be taken back 
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next week at the steel mills in South 
Chicago. There is a notable increase of 
activity in the textile district near Phil- 
adelphia. Following are extracts from 
the statements of the great commercial 
agencies : 

Dun’s Review.—Gains are now almost uni- 
versal, each week surpassing its predecessor in 
volume of trade, while manufacturing: plants 
increase active capacity and confidence is find- 
ing expression in extensive plans for the future. 
At many points seasonable weather has stimu- 
lated demand for winter goods and there is a 
gratifying change for the better in regard to 
the promptness of collectins. It is especially 
encouraging that expaysion of business is grad- 
ual, no excesses being attempted in commercial 
operations. 


Bradstreet’s—Enlargement and expansion 
are still the dominating influences in trade and 
industry, and the volume of sales and of orders 
booked by wholesalers and manufacturers con- 
tinues to show gains, particularly in the com- 
mercial and manufacturing centres of the 
North, East and West. Evidences that the im- 
provement in trade, coupled with the recent 
activity in speculation, is beginning to affect 
the money market are found in the reports that 
commercial inqury for money accommodation 
is better and that rates are slightly firmer. 


a 


..The City and Suburban Homes 
Company, of which Isaac N. Seligman 
is treasurer, has declared a dividend of 
2 per cent. out of the earnings for the 
past six months. 


..Edward King, who died last week 
in his seventy-sixth year, had been for a 
long time prominent in the financial 
world. The son of James Gore King (a 
leading banker of his time) and a grand- 
son of Rufus King, Minister to England, 
he was graduated at Harvard in 1853, 
was elected president of the New York 
Stock Exchange in 1872, and from 1873 
until his death was president of the 
Union Trust Company. Owing to his 
eminence as a conservative financier his 
leadership was sought in times of dis- 
turbance. In October of last year, dur- 
ing the early days of the panic, he was 
made chairman of the committee of five 
(formed by the oldest and largest trust 
companies), whose service was of great 
value. In this important work he acted 
in concert with J. Pierpont Morgan. 
The members of his committee repre- 
sented five institutions whose resources 
were $350,000,000. 
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Our Tremendous Fire Losses 
Again 

In our issue of September 17th we 
printed some figures regarding the fire 
losses in the United States as compared 
with similar losses abroad, wherein it 
appeared that our domestic showing was 
not as favorable as was the foreign. Mr. 
Ellis G. Richards, United States man- 
ager of the North British and Mercan- 
tile Insurance Company of London and 
Edinburgh, has lately been quoted along 
similar lines. Mr. Richards is one of the 
leading insurance men of the country. 
He has had wide experience in the in- 
surance field, and as a result of this ex- 
perience he believes that the time is at 
hand when America ought to take a leaf 
out of the European book in matters of 
fire and fire protection. He has declared 
that: “The art of prevention of fire has 
apparently advanced much less in the 
United States than the methods of dis- 
covery and extinguishment (abroad), 
but when here, as in many parts of 
Europe, the property owner is made se- 
verely responsible for any fires which 
occur on his own premises, one vital, 
perhaps pre-eminent, cause of our im- 
mense fire waste will be reached, because 
moral hazard and carelessness will be 
practically eliminated and a greater in- 
centive will exist for better and safer 
buildings. This work cannot be accom- 
plished by the insurance companies, 
however. The strong arm of the law is 
the only effective force to this end.” 
“Personally,” says Mr. Richards, “I favor 
and consider practicable the enactment 
of a law which would permit an insurer 
to collect from his insurers, in case of 
fire originating upon his own premises 
(except from known cause beyond his 
control), not more than fifty per centum 
of his loss; and if such fire extended to 
the property of others, whether tenants 
in the same building or property adjoin- 
ing or exposed by his premises, only 
such proportion of his own loss as the 
amount of loss and damage to his own 
property bore to the loss upon all prop- 
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erty involved. The law could permit 
certain exceptions: If, in the case of'a 
mercantile house, manufacturer or other 
property owner, it could be shown to the 
authorities that larger protection from 
insurance was essential, exception in all 
or in part could be given by special au- 
thority, such exemption being listed, pub- 
lished and kept on file with the police 
and the fire marshal. The enforcement 
of some such law would reach the pri- 
mary causes of the larger part of our 
annual fire loss.” When it appears from 
the figures we printed on September 
17th that the annual number of fires in 
American cities averages forty for each 
10,000 of population, as compared with 
eight for each 10,000 of population in 
European cities, and that the annual per 
capita loss in Austria, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Italy and Switzerland varies 
from twelve cents. in Italy to forty-nine 
cents in Germany, with an average of 
thirty-three cents as compared with 
$2.47 in the United States, it seems as 
if the time for some reformation was at 
hand and that perhaps Mr. Richards was 
quite right in his exprest opinions. 
st 


The Metropolitan Street Railway 
Precautions 


IF it were possible to eliminate the 
human element as a hazard the precau- 
tions against fires as compiled and issued 
by Adrian H. Joline and Douglas Robin- 
son, receivers for the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company, would make 
fires in the buildings controlled by the 
Metropolitan system quite impossible. A 
careful reading of their description of 
certain precautions against fire lends 
color to the idea that about every possi- 
ble hazard has been provided against ex- 
cept the human one. It is all very well, 
for example, to rule that there shall be 
no smoking, but if a man says in his 
heart “I am going to smoke; there is 
no danger,” that rule is useless. Then 
comes a fire. However, the receivers 
have taken very good precautions in any 
event. Their book makes good reading. 








